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The problem of the ministry in England is at present very seri- 
ous and urgent. It is twofold. Not only is the supply of candi- 
dates inadequate for the needs of the churches, but the need of 
change in the methods of training is being widely felt and freely 
discussed. Even before the war the problem existed, but the 
war has made it very much more acute. For nearly four years 
no students, with a few insignificant exceptions, have been admitted 
to the theological colleges, and the courses of most of those already 
in college have been interrupted by military service or other forms 
of national work. The churches have not made any endeavor to 
secure exemption for their students and are already being confronted 
with and will still more have to face an alarming shortage in the 
numbers of thoroughly trained men to carry on the work of the 
ministry. The knowledge which it has been possible to gain of 
religion and morals in the army has brought home to the churches 
a fact that might have been known before, that the majority of 
men are, if not hostile, at least indifferent to the churches and to 
their testimony and influence. And there has been much searching 
of heart. If the churches are not reaching the masses of the 
nation, what is wrong in their methods of work? How far is the 
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ministry to be blamed? And what defects have there been in 
training men for the ministry? It is felt that the close of the war 
will offer an opportunity, unexampled in its extent and importance, 
for the churches to do all they can in the work of reconstruction. 
It may interest readers of this Journal in America, where the same 
problem essentially will arise, to know what is being thought and 
done about it in England. 


I 


It is hoped, and there are good grounds for the hope, that there 
will be a considerable number of men offering themselves to the 
colleges for training, especially for foreign mission work. While 
the experience of warfare has turned a few from their purpose to be 
‘Christian ministers, in a far larger number the influence has been 
to awaken or to quicken the desire to do work for the Kingdom of 
God which will in the future forbid the repetition of the horrors 
and calamities which have lately been experienced. The heads 
of the theological colleges are receiving letters of inquiry from 
the camps which give proof of such a movement. The men 
who have passed through the ordeal, moral and religious, of the 
war and emerge enriched in Christian experience and strengthened 
in Christian character will have the quality that will be needed in 
the coming days of stress and strain. There hasbeen a great deal of 
discussion as to the special kind of training to be given to these 
men, but this subject will more fittingly be discussed in the second 
part of this essay. We need not then fear a permanent shortage of 
men for the ministry, although for three or four years after the war 
is over it may continue to be a serious question for the churches. 

There is a danger in the present situation against which the 
churches may be forearmed by being forewarned. There is always 
a considerable number of men who desire to do the work of the 
ministry but are either unprepared or unqualified to undergo the 
training that is required. While there are exceptional cases of even 
extraordinary success on the part of untrained men, yet the major- 
ity of these men are not so gifted that they can do without training; 
and one may even venture to'say that gifted men lose nothing but 
gain much by training. There has been even in the denominations 
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that allowed greater liberty, some would say even laxity, in the 
admission of such untrained men to the ministry, a tightening up of 
the rules for admission and a raising of the standard required, and 
it would be a serious injury to the churches if this progress were 
arrested, and if, under the pressure of a temporary emergency, the 
door of admission were again opened as widely as it once was. 
Yet if the colleges do not provide the churches with a sufficient 
number of men for their needs, it will be difficult to resist the 
demand that, at least temporarily, rules may be relaxed. The men 
admitted to meet the need of the moment would not be ready to 
withdraw when the need was met but would remain a permanent 
hindrance, in some cases at least, to the more efficient discharge of 
the duties of the ministry. As will be shown in the second part the 
need of the time is a more and not less efficient and consequently 
trained ministry. 

It has been suggested that the shortage might be met without 
any real loss to the permanent interests of the Kingdom of God by 
a smaller number of churches. It must be admitted that in many 
villages and small towns there is a serious overlapping and conse- 
quent waste of effort, with even here and there the evils of jealousy, 
rivalry, and competition. In one town there may be two or even 
three Congregational or Baptist churches, where one building would 
be quite large enough to hold all who attend. In the villages 
different denominations have chapels, when there is need and room 
only for one. The relations of the free churches to one another are 
becoming so cordial and intimate that we have reason for believing 
that a serious effort will be made to remedy this defect; but the 
fact just mentioned, that there is overlapping in the same denomina- 
tion, shows how difficult it is to avoid it with regard to different 
denominations. The widespread and deep-rooted movement 
toward Christian unity will, it may be hoped, more and more lessen 
this evil in the time to come. The present emergency has forced 
the pace, and denominations are now combining for common 
worship which would never have been induced to take such a step 
before. But the problem cannot be solved completely in this 
way. The greatest cities are not over-churched, and the world as a 
whole needs not less but more; and more earnest and competent 
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ministry from the churches. It is the hope and desire of the best 
men in all churches that they will be called and fitted to do a far 
greater work in the land than it has hitherto ever entered into their 
miinds to conceive or expect. Very much of that work will be done 
by men and women not in the ordained ministry, and the peril of a 
one-man ministry in each church must certainly be avoided; but 
teachers and leaders for the workers will be needed, who give their 
whole time, strength, and gifts to their calling, and who have had 
the most thorough preparation for it that can be secured by them. 

There are some who are looking, if not for a solution of the 
problem, yet for some relief in the present distress to the recognition 
of the ministry of women. The “woman” movement has been 
greatly advanced by the war, owing to the indispensable and invalu- 
able service rendered by women in spheres hitherto closed to them. 
With this growing economic and political independence there has 
been awakened in not a few women the desire for greater moral and 
teligious independence. It would be impossible adequately to 
estimate the value of the services rendered by women in the Chris- 
tian churches; but with few exceptions the more responsible 
offices of the churches have been reserved for men. But highly 
educated and spiritually minded young women are feeling that 
the church does not offer them full opportunity for the free use of 
their talents and are turning to other forms of public service to give 
them what the church denies. Does not the shortage of men for 
the work of the churches supply the instant occasion for a serious 
consideration of their demand, which in any circumstances deserves 
the most respectful treatment ? 

Most churches do make and will continue to make a distinction 
between the ordained and the unordained ministry. There are 
churches in which there is no present prospect of the admission of 
women to the ordained ministry; but others are ready to consider 
the question. It has been decided that there is nothing in the 
Constitution of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
to debar a woman from ordination; and one woman has been 
ordained after completing the regular course of training at a theo- 
logical collége. A conference of representatives of the theological 
colleges (Congregational) resolved to recommend to the colleges 
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“that provision be made by the colleges for the training of women 
for the Chtistian ministry on the same terms as men.” Ancient 
trust deeds may, however, stand in the way of granting scholar- 
ships to women, and it may be necessary to try to secure new 
scholarships without any restrictive conditions as regards sex. 
What is to be insisted on, however, is that women shall be expected 
to reach as high a standard as men in their training. That does not 
mean that some subjects taught to men may not be omitted and 
some specially suitable for women be added, but it does mean that 
the way into the ministry must not be made easier for women than 
for men. Not only would this put women in the odious position of 
“blacklegs,” but it would in the long run be injurious to the women 
themselves, who for efficiency need the training at least as much as 
men. It is not probable, however, that the number of women 
seeking to enter the ordained ministry, even when it is open to them, 
will be large. Only a few will be ready to submit to the training 
from five to seven years. Most women happily still look to the 
home as their sphere. Not less but more than.ever after the war 
will there be need of Christian wifehood and motherhood. Nature 
has appointed that thus woman can render the highest service to the 
race. Perhaps there may be found a few women capable of com- 
bining the Christian ministry with the full responsibilities of the 
home. In many of the churches there is a strong feeling, especially 
among the women, against a woman ministry; and in any case 
women will not replace men in sufficient numbers to meet the whole 
need of the hour, and, fully trained, they will not be ready for the 
present emergency. 

It is being recognized, however, that outside of the ordained 
ministry there is a great need of and much room for a varied service 
of women in the churches. In Sunday-school work, in social service, 
in pastoral visitation, the labors of the ordained ministry can be 
supplemented and supported by the efforts of women. For such 
work it is being recognized that training is no less necessary; and 
steps are being taken in several of the churches to provide training 
for women who might be willing to devote themselves to such tasks 
of Christian love. It will not duplicate the regular theological 
training but be adapted to the kind of service intended. 
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II 

If the number of men available will be fewer, it is dil the more 
necessary that they should be well trained and trained especially 
in two new directions: (1) leadership in the manifold forms of 
service which must in increasing measure fall on the membership 
of the churches if they are to fulfil their part in the community; 
and (2) personal competence to do the kind of work—educational, 
social, and moral—which the new conditions will demand, but 
which has so far either not been done at all or been done without 
adequate preparation to do it efficiently. There has been a gradual 
and yet certain development of opinion that the curriculum of the 
theological colleges‘which has come down to this generation needs 
modification. Progressive colleges here and there have been trying 
to face the present position with such resources as they can com- 
mand. But it is being realized that more needs to be done than 
has as yet seemed at all practicable, and by mutual counsel and 
help the theological colleges are endeavoring to accomplish what 
it hitherto seemed even rash to attempt. 

We must distinguish between measures which it may be necessary 
to take to meet the immediate emergency, the measures which must 
be taken in the new conditions, and the fresh realization which has 
come to many of what these new conditions mean for the permanent 
improvement of the training of the ministry. It is recognized 
that it will be impossible to ask men whose course at college has been 
interrupted for three or four years to resume it and complete it as 
if there had been no such break in its continuity. Very much 
ground in the way of knowledge will have been lost, and it will take a 
long time to recover slowly, as, for instance, in linguistic proficiency. 
Interests will have been awakened which will make most of the regu- 
lar course appear a wearisome drudgery. An experience will have 
been gained and character formed amid the trying conditions 
of warfare which will to some extent at least compensate for a 
shorter than the usual period of training. This consideration will 
apply also to those who had not begun their course when called to 
military or other forms of service, and the delay in the commence- 
ment of their course must also be allowed for. Two conditions, 
however, must be observed: (1) that none shall be allowed the 
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modified course who have not had some kind of personal discipline 
which might be taken as in some sense an equivalent of the addi- 
tional time spent in training; (2) that as regards practical efficiency 
in the ministry the modified course shall provide an adequate 
training. It is in the more distinctively academic side of the 
education that for a time at least some changes must, however 
reluctantly, be made, and for only such time as appears imperative. 

I can from personal knowledge testify what a difference in Chris- 
tian experience and character and consequent competence for the 
work of this ministry the painful discipline of warfare can make. 
Students who left as boys in outlook and ways return either from 
military service itself, or from Y.M.C.A. work, mature men with 
an insight, moral and religious, and a capacity for service which an 
academic training alone could never have given them. While it 
does seem imperative that a knowledge of Greek sufficient to 
allow an intelligent, scholarly study of the New Testament must, 
as far as is at all practicable, be insisted upon for all students for 
the Christian ministry, yet, where the acquisition of languages is 
difficult, Hebrew must be surrendered; but this must be com- 
pensated for by a more thorough instruction in the history, the- 
ology, and ethics of the Old Testament. Latin too must go, 
but some knowledge of classical literature, if only in translations, 
ought to take its place. A knowledge of the contents of the Bible, 
the great truths and duties of the Christian gospel, and the main 
features of the history of the church must be imparted. As it is 
not improbable that this class of man will not be attracted by 
scholarship so much as by the practical work of the ministry, train- 
ing for that must be given in so scientific a way that it will serve 
as the mental discipline which a man must undergo if he is to have 
any pretensions to education. For instance, Sunday-school work 
must be based on psychology and pedagogy, and social reform on 
economics as well as ethics. Some of the colleges are already 
preparing curricula which will fulfil these requirements. 

Turning now from the emergency to the regular curriculum, 
teachers of progressive outlook see at the present moment an oppor- 
tunity for effecting reforms which it might have taken years to 

bring about, for conservatism finds a refuge even in theological 
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colleges; and it is not easy to get the churches so interested in the 
education of the ministry as to make adequately articulate, as is 
being done under the present pressure, the demand for the kind of 
ministers that they need. Several general considerations must be 
offered rather than details discussed. 

1. While common sense would lead any teacher to recognize 
differences in interest, taste, and capacity in his scholars, the surer 
insight that psychology gives is leading to more accurate discrimina- 
tion. It is being recognized that it is now impossible to force all 
the students into the same mold of preparation. There are men 
who come to college and very speedily show that they are qualified 
for scholarly pursuits. The capacity of some is specially linguistic, 
of others philosophical or scientific. Few there are who desire 
to make “all knowledge their province.’”’ The curricula in theo- 
logical colleges hitherto have leaned unduly to the linguistic side. 
Science especially has a claim for further recognition as at least a 
preparation for the theological course. But any change in this 
direction is confronted with two difficulties: First, it seems to me 
that a man has not been properly trained for the Christian ministry 
who does not know enough Greek to read his New Testament in 
the original with interest and intelligence. Secondly, I have learned 
from experience with some of my students how difficult it is for 
any man who has had a predominantly scientific training to turn to 
the study of even one language. That a man who knows both 
Latin and Greek will use English words of classical origin with a 
finer appreciation of their exact meaning must be admitted, and ‘to 
give up one of them is educationally a loss. But no less is it a loss 
for a man to be shut out altogether from the realm of science. The 
study of even one science is an invaluable discipline of the mind as 
well as an added interest for the life. Undue specialization in the 
arts course which should lead up to the theological is to be depre- 
cated. While special aptitude must be recognized, a one-sided 
development must, if possible, be avoided. The Christian minister 
must be not merely a specialist in theology but a cultured man, 
and the wider the culture that is the setting of his specialism the 
better even for his theology. While there are theological teachers 
who regard a preparation in philosophy as rather a disadvantage to 
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their students, and while it must be recognized that there are phi- 
losophies that engender a bias against theology, yet it does seem 
to me that a theology which is not second-hand but first-hand can 
only be won by a man for himself, and not borrowed from others, 
when he has learned how to think things together as philosophy 
will teach him. Greater variety, however, is an insistent demand 
in the theological curriculum even on its more academic side. 

2. The Christian minister of today is required to render far 
more varied services in his church and through his church to the 
community than the minister of a former generation. Sunday- 
school work, social reform, and moral guidance of society claim his 
instructed and intelligent support. Pastoral theology and homi- 
letics do not exhaust the subjects which must be included in his 
practical training. He cannot be an expert in all these subjects, 
but he can at least know enough about them not to be either the 
foe or thé slave of the experts. His preaching will gain from the 
knowledge of psychology and pedagecy which will enable him 
to lead competently the workers in hi “unday school. A study 
of economics will save him from making in the pulpit rash and 
foolish utterances into which his social sympathies, unregulated 
by knowledge, might betray him; and he will be the better able to 
guide the social service of the members of his church into the more 
profitable channels. Modern society needs moral leadership, the 
application of Christian principles to the complex conditions in 
which we find ourselves. No man’s individual conscience is compe- 
tent of itself to solve the many difficult problems. There must be 
a study of the science of ethics and the history of man’s moral 
development, combined with a scholarly study and not merely a 
literalist interpretation of the New Testament. For students pre- 
paring for the mission field the practical training must be specialized. 
I have dealt with this topic in the International Review of Missions 
and cannot now discuss it further. There are several subjects 
which this class of students must know, and which men being trained 
for the home ministry would also be the better for knowing, that 
must be mentioned—the psychology of religion, the comparative 
study of religions, and the history of Christian missions. Some 
teachers fear that if a larger place is given to these subjects of 
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practical training the education will be less scholarly. We must 
enlarge our view of scholarship, and we must recognize that all 
these subjects are beginning to be dealt with in a less empirical 
and a more scientific way than formerly, although there is still room 
for progress. We must learn how to combine the practical and 
the academic so that “‘the man of God may be thoroughly furnished 
unto every good work.” A greater variety of subjects must be 
included in the curriculum than hitherto. 

3. There are students whose tastes are scholarly and students 
whose bent is practical, and the ministry has room and need for 
both. It is much to be desired that there be opened to scholars 
more posts in which they can use their talents for the enrichment 
of the knowledge and thought of the world. The churches should 
aspire to provide intelligent leadership as well as moral guidance, 
religious influence, and social service; and the theological colleges 
will not fulfil their part unless they give the scholarly student every 
help and encouragement. It is waste of effort, however, to try to 
make scholars out of the majority of students who offer themselves 
for the ministry. The experience of conversion, on the one hand, 
and the passion for souls, which are with many the desire and 
motive in the purpose to preach the gospel which bring them there, 
do not usually include any special aptitude for scholarship. The 
fact should be frankly recognized. Time that is now spent on 
Hebrew which is forgotten almost as soon as the college is left 
behind could be much more profitably employed in making them 
proficient for the particular tasks that await them. There are 
limits to human capacity and endurance, and we must give up the 
attempt to teach all the students all the subjects which should 
properly be included in a theological curriculum, or to carry them 
all on to the same stage of proficiency even in the subjects that each 
is taught. There must be no slackness allowed, and thoroughness 
must be required; but this demand, necessary even for the moral 
character of the students, can be made justly only when due account 
has been taken of a man’s tastes and capacities. 

4. Such a varied and adapted curriculum will make large 
demands on the scanty resources of the colleges. We in Great 
Britain look with envy to some of the theological colleges in America 
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with their large staffs of professors and lecturers. Four or five 
teachers is the maximum our colleges possess. There isa movement 
to relieve, if not altogether to remove, this defect which is of interest 
in itself. Many of the theological colleges have some kind of con- 
nection with the universities and so can take advantage of their 
teachers for the arts training and even, although this is not com- 
mon, for some theological subjects. The colleges connected with a 
university, although of different denominations, are, as far as is 
_practicable, co-operating, so that the combined staff may be able 
to provide a greater variety of subjects and preserve the necessary 
specialization by individual teachers. A proposal of this kind is 
being put into shape just now by three London colleges, Hackney, 
New (Congregationalist), and Regent’s (Baptist); and it is hoped 
not only that provision will be made for greater variety in the 
ordinary curriculum, but that instruction will be afforded in post- 
graduate, advanced studies which may attract students from else- 
where. The horizon is widening, and we are now thinking of closer 
co-operation in future between the colleges throughout the British 
Commonwealth and the colleges of the United States of America. 
It were well if the bond that is so closely drawing together all the 


English-speaking peoples were made even closer, not only by com- 
mon moral and religious interests, but also by their rational inter- 
pretation in a Christian theology which could offer leadership in 
the things of God to the world. 





THE WAR AND THE DILEMMA OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


JOHN M. MECKLIN 
University of Pittsburgh 


I 


One of the striking characteristics of the present time is its 
uncertainty as to the nature of ultimate religious loyalties. Science, 
higher criticism, the disconcerting effect of evolution upon authori- 
tarianism, the rise of a secularized social conscience, the unfortunate 
alliance of Protestantism with the discredited pecuniary individ- 
ualism of business, the sudden and radical transition from the 
provincial estate of a “nation of villagers” to a tense, highly 
mutualized, industrial civilization, dominated by the chaotic and 
irresponsible life of the city, and finally the cataclysm of a world- 
war—these are some of the things that have bewildered our spir- 
itual leaders and made them lose their bearings. The conscience 
of the church, together with that of the community, is little more 
today than “‘a heterogeneous collection of provincial moralities.” 

This prevailing uncertainty as to the bearing of religion upon 
life appears in the feverish attempts that are being made to 
reconcile the ethic of Jesus with the Christian patriot’s duty in the 
present world-war. There is, in spite of individual utterances of 
Jesus to the contrary, a very general conviction that the essential 
spirit and intent of his teachings are opposed to war. This general 
conviction has given rise to an uncomfortable dilemma, which we 
may state as follows. If we accept the spirit of Jesus’ utterances as 
final, as orthodox Christianity has always professed to do, then the 
ethical sanctions for war that have been built up within historical 
Christianity are false and should be repudiated. On the other 
hand, if it be granted that institutionalized Christianity’s moral 
sanctions for war are valid and meet the approval of the best men 
of every age, including the hosts of Christian men who are enlisting 
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in the present great crusade to make the world safe for democracy, 
then we must be honest with ourselves and say that the moral ideal 
cherished by Jesus and his immediate followers, an ideal in which, 
as we shall see, war had no place, cannot be considered binding 
upon the consciences of men under all conditions and in every age. 
We cannot consistently accept the deliverances of the consciences 
of Jesus, John, Origen, Tertullian, and Lactantius as to war while 
in actual reality we are ordering our lives in this matter of an appeal 
to force according to the ethical teachings of Augustine, Aquinas, 
Luther, Calvin, and the great body of Christians of today. 

It is not a question as to the patriotic Christian’s duty under 
existing circumstances. The conscience of the great body of 
institutionalized Christianity is entirely clear as to its duty to obey 
the call to arms. Never was that call issued in a more righteous 
cause. It is not a question as to the attitude of historical Chris- 
tianity toward war. The church from the days of Ambrose and 
Augustine has sought and found ethical sanction for the use of 
force. The problem is one of intellectual consistency or, if you 
please, of intellectual honesty. Stated in its broadest terms, the 
question is as to whether we can accept the moral sentiments of one 
age or group, even though it be the group that surrounded Jesus, 
as final for all succeeding ages in which new and unforeseen con- 
tingencies arise and where the moral sentiments of men are organ- 
ized in terms of totally different social, political, and economic 
environments. Must we say that the attitude of Jesus toward war 
and all forms of brutality and violence was final only for himself 
and his immediate group, as giving expression to their interpreta- 
tion of the ethical ideal, or must we claim with an authoritarian 
ethic that the deliverances of the moral consciousness of Jesus are 
final for all succeeding ages? This is the dilemma of the Christian 
ethic offered by the present international situation. 

It is of course quite common for the apologist for the finality and 
authoritativeness of the Christian ethic to escape from the present 
dilemma by asserting that did Jesus live today and were he faced 
with the same problems that face the moral and spiritually minded 
men of this nation he would undoubtedly act as the Christian 
patriots are acting when they enlist for the purpose of killing their 
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fellow-men. Stated in this broad fashion, this purely hypothetical 
formulation of the problem appeals to the uncritical moral sense 
of the average man and seems to secure the sanction of Jesus’ 
example for war. In reality this hypothetical statement involves 
vicious and unpardonable jugglings with the facts of psychology 
and of social evolution. In the first place the Jesus developed from 
childhood to maturity within the present social order would be an 
entirely different personality, with a different measure of moral 
values, from that of the historical Jesus whose moral sentiments 
were shaped by the simple, peace-loving village life of the Palestine 
of the first century. On the other hand, speculations as to what the 
moral reactions of the historical Jesus would be were he suddenly 
placed in the midst of this war-torn world can hardly give us a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 


II 


The various attempts that have been made to avoid this 
dilemma reveal the chaos prevalent in contemporary religious 
thought. On the whole the Roman Catholic moralist has succeeded 
better than the orthodox Protestant in maintaining intellectual con- 
sistency, for the authoritarian ethic of the Catholic church is not 
' confined to the ethical teachings of the Bible. Side by side with the 
utterances of Jesus stands the vast body of ethical traditions grad- 
ually accumulated in the effort to rationalize the developing moral 
experience of the church. This organized body of ethical traditions 
dealing with war was a slow growth." Its earliest lineaments appear 
in Ambrose. These were further elaborated by Augustine. In the 
thirteenth century Aquinas embodied the theses of Augustine in 
the ethical portions of his great summa. The theologians of the 
sixteenth century, Vitoria and Suarez, gave final formulation to the 
Roman Catholic-ethic of war. The sanity of this body of ethical 
tradition is evinced by the fact that Grotius, the formulator of the 
law of nations as to war, made large use of it in his work de jure 
belli et pace, published in 1625.” 

tA. C. McGiffert, “Christianity and War: A Historical Sketch,” American 
Journal of Theology, XTX, 323 ff. 

* Mgr. Batifol, “The Catholic Church and War,” Constructive Quarterly, III, 199. 
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Fundamental for the Catholic ethic of war is the contention, 
which differentiates it perhaps more than anything else from 
Protestantism, of an essential unity underlying all those values that 
have emerged and secured a more or less permanent place in Chris- 
tian civilization. To be sure the gap between the world of abso- 
lute values represented by the Kingdom of God and the immediate 
social order, bequeathed by early Christian ethic, remained for 
centuries, though Ambrose and other patristic thinkers sought to 
bridge it by means of the social philosophy of the Stoa. The dual- 
ism appears in its most uncompromising form in Augustine’s City of 
God. In the course of time, however, the lust of a secularized church 
for power, the rise of a feudal society in which class distinctions were 
based upon status, the growing emphasis of social values due to the 
development of trade, and the emergence of an intensive and self- 
conscious civilization made imperative the formulation of a social 
and ethical philosophy that would assure to the church the con- 
tinued loyalty of men by showing that only in the church could all 
the values represented by different social activities find fitting 
recognition. The brain of the “angelic doctor” provided the 
alembic for the subtle process of distilling these values from the 
“spotted actuality”’ of society and building them into a permanent 
and thought-satisfying scheme. 

Into the philosophical retort, from which finally emerged the 
finished product of Thomas Aquinas’ great summa, many elements 
entered. Among them we find the jus naturale of the Stoics, the 
Decalogue and militant Old Testament ethics, the pacifism of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the mystical idealism of neo-Platonism now 
permanently institutionalized in the vita contemplativa of the mon- 
astery, the traditions of the Fathers, and last, but not least, the 
architectonic elements of the thought of Aristotle. The significant 
thing for the problem of war was that, by thus taking over the 
Aristotelian conception of an evolving moral order regulated by an 
ascending scale of forms or values, it became possible for Aquinas 
to ascribe to all the various activities of the different social groups 
a definite function and a unique moral dignity. To be sure he 
introduced the principle of relativity into the moral order, but 
without it he would hardly have been able to include the radical 
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pacifism of Jesus and the profession of arms in the same general 
ethical scheme. The church, in blessing the sword of the knight, 
recognized the moral value of the profession of arms; but by exclud- 
ing the clergy from military service, as was done at the council of 
Chalcedon in 451, the church also recognized the higher ethic of 
nonresistance. This was not intended to be a condemnation 
of militarism, for the monk was permitted, nay enjoined, to 
pray for the success of the arms he was not allowed to wield. 
The rights and duties of knight and saint were measured in terms 
of their peculiar status and function in a comprehensive moral 
order. 

It is of course entirely obvious that this artificial segmentation 
of ethics into a series of ends determined by status, while offering 
an apparent solution of the problem of war, destroyed the essential 
unity of the moral life and abridged the notion of individuality; 
for the moral unity of Aquinas’ system had slight basis in the 
facts of life; it was merely the logical and metaphysical justifica- 
tion for the church’s claim of complete control of the life of the 
mediaeval man. The contention that all the moral capacities 
of the individual could find full and adequate expression in the 
limited group life to which he was confined by the principle of 
status is psychologically and ethically false. The modern con- 
ception of the individual insists that the attainment of the moral 
ideal is only possible where each shares as far as possible in the 
larger life of the whole. The Catholic ethic of war has, however, 
always appealed to the moral common sense of Christianity. It 
seems to solve the problem by superinducing upon the social order 
an unreal and arbitrary scheme of values. But if we accept the 
early Christian ideal and seek to incorporate it in any real 
sense in the existing social order, it may be seriously doubted 
whether this can be done without adopting some such scheme 
of ethical relativism as we find in the philosophy of Aquinas. 
The appeal of the Catholic ethic of war is due to the fact that 
it is after all a moral compromise growing out of the practical 
exigencies of institutionalized Christianity. The Catholic Chris- 
tian, therefore, who follows the ethical traditions of the Fathers 
as to war finds it much easier to answer the call to arms with a 
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clear conscience than the orthodox Protestant who accepts as 
supreme the authority of the pacifist ethic of Jesus." 


iil 


Of all the solutions offered from the Protestant point of view, 
the Quaker’s ethic of war, perhaps, has most in common with the 
attitude of Jesus. For the Quaker, war is a “hideous denial” 
of the Christian faith. Hodgkin, secretary of the London Friends 
Foreign Missionary Association, quotes with approval the sugges- 
tion of George Bernard Shaw, that the best course for the church 
to pursue would be “to close our professedly Christian churches 
the moment war is declared by us, and reopen them only on the 
signing of peace This would act as a powerful reminder 
that, though the glory of war is a famous and ancient glory, it is 
not the final glory of God.’”* The Quaker claims that Tertullian’s 
famous dictum, “the Lord in disarming Peter unbelted every 
soldier” (De Idol. 19), describes the attitude of the masses of early 
Christians toward war. 


The classical expression of the Quaker’s attitude toward war is 
found in the address delivered to Charles II in 1660: 


We utterly deny all outward wars and strife, and fighting with outward 
weapons, for any end or under any pretense whatever; this is our testimony 
to the whole world. The spirit of Christ by which we are guided is not change- 
able, so as once to command us from a thing as evil, and again to move into it; 
and we certainly know and testify to the world that the spirit of Christ, which 
leads us into all truth, will never move us to fight and war against any man 


with outward weapons, neither for the Kingdom of Christ, nor for the kingdom 
of this world.‘ 


* Wright, “A Sixteenth Century Theologian and the Present War,” American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, July, 1917, pp. 397 ff. 

* Hodgkin, “The Church and War,” Constructive Quarterly, III, 215. 

+ It is interesting to quote in this connection the language of a great scholar of 
militaristic Germany: “Es bedarf nicht weiterer Worte, um festzustellen, dass das 
Evangelium alle Gewalt ausschliesst und nichts Kriegerisches an sich hat oder auch 
nur dulden will. Wie zum Uberfluss—aber es war nicht tiberfltissig—ist Matth. 26, 
52 noch gesagt: ‘Steck dein Schwert ein; denn wer zum Schwert greift, wird durchs 
Schwert umkommen,’ und daran schliesst sich die Mitteilung, dass der Vater im Himmel 
sein Werk auf Erden nicht durch Legionen kriegerischer Engel om wolle (s. auch 
Joh. 18, 36) (Adolf Harnack, Militia Christi, p. 2). 


4 Quoted by Hodgkin, op. cit., p. 216. 
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The foregoing language indicates by its constant repudiation of 
“outward” wars and “outward” weapons that we can only predi- 
cate moral character of spiritual struggles. Hence the Quaker 
insists that if we would rightly interpret the mind of Jesus we must 
eliminate the use of force from the sphere of the moral. “The 
kingdom of God is within you.” The Quaker contends that to 
drop to the lower level of force is to stultify the essential spirit of 
him who said, “My kingdom is not of this world else would my 
soldiers fight.” To take the sword does not further moral and 
spiritual values; it can only be used under conditions where those 
values are purposely violated and ignored. Institutionalized 
Christianity is committed, in name at least, to a struggle the terms 
of which are spiritual, while in point of fact she denies her lofty 
traditions. She appeals to God for help against her enemies and 
then repudiates the spiritual and moral order that is presupposed 
in such an appeal when she arms her members and sends them 
forth to battle. The proof of the truth of Jesus’ attitude, for the 
Quaker, is found in the fact that by being true to it even unto death 
he won for the cause of righteousness and truth a victory that no 
earthly conqueror has ever been able to equal. 

_ The Quaker finds the root of Jesus’ opposition to war in his 
great doctrine of love. The Kingdom of God is to be a dispensation 
of love, and perfect love casts out war and strife and fear. The 
logic of the ethic of war when carried to its conclusion means the 
utter destruction of all those things which make life desirable, and 
finally the elimination of life itself. The logic of love is life and that 
evermore abundant. The sheer necessity for self-preservation and 
the continued existence of all those values which enter into civiliza- 
tion and the higher life of man makes it imperative that he should 
cultivate the ethic of love. War is a cruel and expensive luxury. 
It is only possible on a large scale where the problems of govern- 
ment, of economics, and of science have been mastered and where 
medical skill has so far conquered disease as to insure an abundant 
population, so that man can indulge in his ancient pastime of human 
butchery. War is a royal luxury, the sport of kings who have skil- 
fully cajoled their loyal subjects into breeding and training Kano- | 
nenfutter wherewith to make a Roman holiday. And when war, 
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with its frightfulness, its wastefulness, its unspeakable folly, its 
cruelty and lust, has left society exhausted, bleeding from a thous- 
and wounds, and poisoned by hate, its temples in ruins, its homes 
in ashes, its women the spoil of the ravisher, love takes up her 
eternal task of healing and of life and reconstructs the fair fabric 
of civilization. 

The principle of love, so fundamental in the ethic of Jesus, can 
never be neglected in any sane and comprehensive philosophy of 
civilization. It matters little what dress we give it—psychological, 
sociological, biological, or theological—the principle itself is too 
fundamental, too thoroughly human, to be ignored. 

The fundamental law that Christ enunciated, as true and necessary for 
man’s well-being as the laws of physics and hygiene, is that there is an under- 
lying kinship between man and man and that trust and co-operation between 
men lead to life more abundant, just as their opposites lead to death. He put 
it that we ought to love one another. Another way of stating it is that we must 
or we shall be punished for it, just as certainly and just as automatically as if 
we disobey the law of gravity. This principle may appear silly or unmanly or 
unfair; the point is that it is irwe. To forgive one’s enemies may seem an 
unreasonable thing to do, but no one can call it unpractical—it works, whilst 
its opposite does not. 

IV 


The pacifist ethic of the Quaker, however, hascalled out, especially 
in England, vigorous protests on the part of those passionately 
enamored of justice and indignant at the impotent cry, “Forgive, 
forgive, love, love.’”* This group, while recognizing the moral pre- 
eminence of Jesus, refuses to believe that he can reject force as an 
instrument for insuring justice. ‘‘His conduct and character are 
unhesitatingly founded upon perfect justice, wise, discriminating 
justice, and such an idea includes a background of force, even 
though patient explanation and gentle entreaty stand full in the 
foreground” (p. 489). 

These writers start from the very real and terrible facts of the 
present struggle. They see solemn covenants treated as mere 

* Bolton, “The Fulfilment of the Law,” International Journal of Ethics, XXVII, 
202, 203. 


* Maynard, “The Love Which Is Not the Fulfilling of the Law,” Hibbert Journal, 
XV, 479 ff. 
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“scraps of paper’; they see neutral countries devastated as with 
a very besom of destruction; they see the deepest instincts of 
men violated by brutes in human form. Filled with this pas- 
sionate desire for justice they come to the ethic of Jesus, 
demanding something more than a sentimental and passivist ethic 
of love; they want a sanction for the use of force. In direct 
opposition to the Quaker’s point of view these thinkers insist that 
the social and political order, with the rights and human values 
concerned, must take precedence over the impotent ethic of non- 
resistance of the pacifist. ‘The war is, thank Heaven, not one of 
religion but of ethics” (p. 487). 

Religion and ethics are not only differentiated, but the latter 
is preferred as giving the most effective basis for action. It is even 
insisted that the ethic of love and forgiveness can only be exercised 
because brave hearts are willing to fight for the sterner ethic of 
justice. It is this sterner ethic of justice that makes possible 
the ethic of love by assuring to it a stable social order. The ethic 
of love, therefore, is something of a spiritual luxury made possible 
by the law and order achieved in the eternal Kampf um das Recht. 
This militant ethic agrees with the note struck by secular moralists 
from the days of Aristotle to the present, to wit, that simple justice 

‘is the most fundamental element in the entire moral order. The 
ethic of love and forgiveness may supplement the ethic of simple 
justice, but can never supplant it. 

This group pours out its scorn, furthermore, upon the lack of finer 
ethical discrimination and the atmosphere of sentimentalism so often 
associated with the ethic of love and nonresistance. . To love all 
alike, saint and sinner, enemy and friend, the stranger as well as 
those of your own household, is to introduce confusion into our 
scheme of moral values and to make of love an essentially immoral 
thing. Such an undiscriminating love can only be predicated of a 
fool or of a god. 

There is, indeed, inherent in the nature and constitution of 
every powerful sentiment something that is incompatible with 
strict justice, for powerful systems of feeling are prejudiced and 
self-centered. They arbitrarily select their own objects; they 
create their own measures of values. What furthers the mother’s 
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love for her child is good, what antagonizes it is bad. Curiously 
enough this essential partiality of strong sentiments, especially 
that of love, has been capitalized in Christian theology of the pre- 
destinarian type. The supreme charm of divine goodness is found 
in the fact that, following the promptings of his own love, God has 
selected some, though undeserving, for the enjoyment of eternal 
bliss, while neglecting others whose claims are quite as strong. 
This sovereign love scorns even-handed justice and transforms 
what would be a hideous injustice from the human standpoint 
into a token of transcendent goodness. This very inequity of the 
divine grace elicits in the hearts of the redeeméd a gratitude and 
passionate devotion for the adequate expression of which the infinite 
lapses of eternity are all too short. 

It is doubtless a fundamental distrust of our ability to base 
an ethical system or a sound social philosophy upon a sentiment 
or an emotional attitude, even though that sentiment be love, the 
noblest of all, that has evoked the criticisms of the Christian ethic 
of love by the sober students of morals. Hobhouse writes: 


' The conception of a brotherhood of love based on the negation of self is 
demonstrably inadequate to the problem of reorganizing society and intel- 
ligently directing human efforts. Even on the personal side it is deficient, for 
human progress depends on the growth and perfecting of faculty, and therefore 
requires that provision be made for a self-development which is not selfishness 
but builds up a better personality on a basis of self-repression. Equally on the 
social side the ideal of loving self-surrender is beautiful, but not always right. 
Utter self-sacrifice is magnificent, but it is not justice, and justice and recip- 
rocity are even more essential elements in any commonwealth that can survive 
and include average humanity within it than the readiness to resign all for the 
sake of others—a willingness which can hardly be made a universal rule without 
bringing action to a standstill." 


V 


A word must be devoted in this connection to a group which for 
lack of a better name we may call militant ecclesiastics. They 
represent for the most part staunch churchmen who are more 
interested in demonstrating the patriotism and loyalty of the 
church at this crucial moment than in the critical interpretation 


® Morals in Evolution (3d ed.), p. 524. 
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of the mind of Jesus. They are from the very nature of the situa- 
tion then special pleaders. Hence it is not at all surprising that in 
their zeal to discover something in the records more warlike than 
the passivist mandates of an ethic of nonresistance they are led 
to read into the language of the gospels meanings which in many 
cases are more than doubtful. For example, a writer who selects 
for his theme “The Warlike Context of the Gospels” begins by 
asking, “What would Jesus teach if he were in our midst today ?’” 
Throughout a dozen pages or more the evidence is piled up to show 
how the fighting instinct must have been encouraged in Jesus. 
From infancy he was familiar with the Old Testament, “‘a book of 
war”; naturally the warlike traditions of his family, the exploits 
of Gideon, Barak, David, and the rest, who “subdued kingdoms, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of aliens,” would 
be familiar to his ear from childhood; his most intimate associates 
were the pugnacious “sons of thunder”; he was born among the 
Galileans, whom Josephus describes as “men inured to war.” 

Thus is the way paved for the triumphant reply to the question 
raised at the start: 

And this Christ did he stand forth out of the dim and distant past and 
appear in Engiand today . . . . would he not bid us call to mind the exhorta- 

* tion of Jehovah to another Jesus, on the borders of the promised land, “ Have 
not I commanded thee?” Resolve on war: came it not from noblest motives ? 
“Be strong therefore and of good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee” [Josh. 1:9]. 

Such language may have a certain apologetic and hortatory value; 
it is hardly satisfying to the serious student because it ignores 
many of the acts and utterances of Jesus. 

Another writer finds that Jesus sanctions war in the parable 
of the Wolf and the Shepherd. 

Aggressive war is one of the expressions of the wolf-spirit, at present domi- 
nantinman. The antithesis of the wolf-spirit is the shepherd-spirit, at present 
nascent, weak, but growing in man. Its ideal is freedom; freedom for all; 
freedom for life and spirit; freedom from the wolf; and it does not bar violence 
in combating the wolf. 

t Rev. Charles Hargrove, Hibbert Journal, XIV, 366 f. 


* Rev. J. M. Wilson, canon of Worcester, “Christ’s Sanction as Well as Con- 
demnation of War,” Hibbert Journal, XIII, 840. 
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Into the simple framework of Jesus’ thought with its otherworldly 
tinge is then read all the accumulated wisdom of modern science as 
reconstructed by Darwinism. 

I take it to mean that the wolf-spirit, which grasps power and dominance 
for itself, which runs through all history, tribal and national, which has been 
inherited by us from countless generations of prehistoric ancestors, shall 
gradually give way in human nature, as the shepherd-spirit—which desires 
abundant life for all, and will fight, if need be, for freedom, if freedom cannot 
be secured otherwise—grows in strength [p. 844]. 

One may sympathize with the immediate and pressing obligation 
of the spiritual leader to find moral sanctions for his hearers during 
a great crisis such as now faces the Christian world. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that the performance of this task seems to be 
inseparable from a certain laxity of thought and a disregard for the 
intellectual consistency which demands in the interest of truth that 
we discriminate between the necessary limitations of Jesus’ thought 
when this parable was spoken and the modern moral or scientific 
values which the preacher finds it necessary to read into the parable 
to make his message effective. It is doubtless entirely legitimate 
to make use of great classical religious utterances, such as the 
parables of Jesus, as symbols around which we can drape our own 
moral and spiritual enthusiasms and through which we can give 
effective expression to the human values which appear supreme in 
our lives at the present moment. But there must inevitably be 
confusion of thought where all these varying symbolic usages of 
Jesus’ words and parables are identified with the actual emotions 
and ideas that accompanied these words in his own mind. It is 
of course entirely obvious that the thought of Jesus cannot be made 
to stand sponsor for the Quaker ethic of nonresistance as well as 
the militant ethic of the patriotic churchman. 


VI 
Perhaps the most nymerous group of apologists for the Christian 
ethic is composed of those who take middle ground between the 
pacifist ethic of the Quaker and the militant groups we have just 
discussed. They insist, as a rule, upon the essential moral suprem- 
acy of the Christian ethic but frankly acknowledge its impracti- 
cality in the present militaristic stage of social evolution. ‘The 
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ethics of the Sermon on the Mount were promulgated for those who 
became, or were to become, citizens of a very real kingdom, but one 
not of this world.”* There are, to be sure, real moral values in the 
kingdoms of earth as well as in the Kingdom of Heaven, but the two 
spheres are not the same; each has its own ethic. The ideal is 
to be attained when the ethic of the world with its fighting spirit 
is absorbed into the higher ethic of Jesus with its “resist not evil.” 

The responsibility for this rather awkward dualism between the 
sphere of the perfect ideal of Jesus’ pacifist ethic and the militant 
ethic of actual society is sought, not in the inherent difficulties 
growing out of any attempt at a faithful reproduction of the original 
spirit and intent of the ethic of Jesus as to force, but in the weakness 
of human nature and the imperfections of society. 

It is altogether beside the mark, then, to rave about the violation of the 
Christian ethic in modern warfare of nations, seeing that the ethic only applies 
where it is voluntarily accepted, and its judgment only where there has been 
light in which it might have been accepted. Asa matter of fact, those nations, 
which are merely Christian by courtesy of speech, act naturally in fighting, 
just as the true servant of Christ in abstaining from fighting acts naturally 
also [p. 221]. 

Taking for granted the finality and the feasibleness of the early 
Christian ethic as to war, a very cheap and easy way out of the 
difficulty is thus achieved by asserting that the apparent failure 
of the Christian ethic is due to the fact that it has never really been 
tried—‘‘it is idle for us to talk about the Christian ethic until we 
seek to understand it by living it” (p. 224). Here the tacit bat 
dubious assumption is made that it is not only pyschologically 
possible but that it is the height of ethical wisdom to strive to 
reproduce, as far as possible, in exact detail the organizations of 
emotions and sentiments that found expression in Jesus’ ethic of 
nonresistance. It is assumed that this ethic, beautiful and attract- 
ive as it has always been to the hearts of men, offers for all ages and 
types the sanest and the most valuable instrument for the socializa- 
tion of those powerful instincts and impulses that form the “ cosmic 
roots” of character, fundamental among which is the fighting 
instinct. 

* Rev. P. Gavan Duffy, “War and the Christian Ethic,” International Journal 
of Ethics, XXVII, 219. 
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There are many and interesting variations upon this general 
attitude, which insists that we have in the Christian ethic the best 
solution of the problem of war, while acknowledging that such a 
solution is impossible in human society as at present constituted. 
Donald W. Fisher, in a stimulating essay, which, however, is not 
free from the prevailing confusion of thought, insists that “‘what- 
ever connection may exist between war and the Christian religion 
holds only with regard to the Christian religion of history. No 
connection is discoverable between the concrete phenomena of war 
and the ideal and absolute essence of the Christian religion,’’ 
for “‘in its ideal aspect the Christian religion maintains an unqual- 
ified opposition to war. It condemns the human impulses and 
motives without which war would be impossible” (p. 94). Yet 
Fisher’s conclusion is that the peace aimed at in the ideal of primi- 
tive Christianity “is the only peace which the world would find 
sufferable, the only peace in which the human spirit could escape 
extinction; and it is the only peace which the world would find 
lastingly possible” (p. 108). If, however, the Christian ideal 
condemns the “human impulses and motives” from which war 
springs, and if, as psychology indicates, these impulses and motives 
are ineradicable and necessary elements in human nature, being 
merely perverted in war, we may well ask how the attainment of the 
Christian ideal will ever be possible so long as human nature remains 
as it is. 

The real interest of Fisher, however, seems to lie in another 
direction. He is concerned mainly to indicate the very real and 
intimate connection between war and institutionalized Christianity. 
In an imperfect, though it must be confessed the only real, world 
with which we are acquainted, war and Christianity have many 
common enemies, many related interests; never have they declared 
themselves to be fundamentally at enmity with each other. Their 
agreements exceed their differences. 

War and historical Christianity agree in that they tend to 
disrupt materialistic and sensualistic tendencies. To be sure “the 
war spirit is not identical with the spirit of God; it is not entirely 


t “War and the Christian Religion,” International Journal of Ethics, XXVIII, 
107. 
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spiritual,” but the church at the level of “grace” and war at the 
level of “‘nature” are striving for the same ends (pp. 95,99). War 
and historical Christianity also are akin in that they are both 
irrational. The pacifist is always a rationalist; the great anti- 
militarists, Buckle, Spencer, Bentham, Hume, Comte, Voltaire, 
Holbach, Diderot, Kant, were rationalists. But “‘in general where 
we find opinion which acknowledges in war any considerable element 
of worth we also find, not a materialist or rationalist philosophy, 
but a religious and essentially Christian philosophy” (p. 101). 
The rationalist lives an artificial life, remote from reality; war and 
historical Christianity are close to life, nay are parts of life and 
partake of its colossal stupidities, its spiritual triumphs, its heroic 
sacrifices, its depths of folly, its hates and hopes, its blood and 
tears. 
This writer’s conclusions are in many ways typical of a general 
attitude toward the Christian ethic among a large class of thinking 
people. We recognize here a half-hearted and academic homage 
paid to the purity and loftiness of the early Christian ideal of 
peace, accompanied by the conviction that it is impractical and 
undesired—“‘it may seriously be doubted if there exists in the world 
anywhere any very sincere or single-minded desire to see it realized” 
(p. 108). There is no suggestion as to the way in which we are to 
make the transition from this imperfect world in which war and 
institutionalized Christianity find so much in common to the ideal 
world of primitive Christian pacifism. On the other hand, we get 
a very decided impression that for Fisher the only real world is the 
immediate and tragic one of “blood and iron,” in comparison with 
which the world of the Christian ideal is a pale and ghostly unreality. 
In fine we seem to have here a typical illustration of the growing 
tendency, even among those who cling in more or less sentimental 
fashion to the time-honored doctrine of the finality and feasibleness 
of Christian pacifism, to seek the real solution of the problem in the 
reasoned deliverances of the consciousness of historical Christianity 
rather than in the moral attitudes peculiar to the early Christian 
group. 

It will hardly be denied that there is a menace to the integrity 
and efficiency of the moral life in any such tacit acknowledg- 
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ment of a permanent dualism between the ideal and the actual. 
Nowhere are the disastrous effects upon the religious and moral 
life of such a dualism more in evidence than in modern Germany. 
Luthardt was true to the traditions of Lutheranism when he 
wrote: ~— 

The Gospel has nothing to do primarily with the temporal but is concerned 
with the eternal life. It does not deal with external arrangements and institu- 
tions which may come into conflict with earthly affairs but with the heart and 
its relations to God, with divine grace, the forgiveness of sins and the like, in 
short with the heavenly life. The characteristic trait of the kingdom of heaven 
is the rule of grace while that of the kingdom of earth and the earthly life is the 
rule of justice. They are different entirely in kind, do not occupy the same 
plane and belong to two different worlds.' 

To try to interpret the Christian ethic in a temporal sense would 
“upset entirely the earthly life” (p. 85). 

These words, written by a distinguished Leipzig theologian, 
now some years dead, are a striking commentary upon the land 
that has given birth to Prussian militarism. They enable us to 
understand why Germany, the very cradle of Protestantism itself, 
the land of Luther and Schleiermacher, could assume the rdéle of 
the Frankenstein among the nations and foist upon the world the 
most hideous moral monstrosity of all time. The burning questions 
of German Protestantism have never been moral and social but 
theological and scientific. The implications of religious liberalism 
never affected political and economic conditions in Germany as 
they did in lands influenced by Calvinism. Luther’s theological 
ideas shaped themselves so that the democratic implications of the 
spirit of Jesus, Paul, Wyclif, and Huss did not molest the privileged 
status of the landed aristocracy. Hence for generations the tramp 
of the human Kanonenfutter and the raucous cry of the Prussian 
drill-sergeant have never disturbed the pastor in his study or dis- 
tracted the attention of the theological pedant intent upon the 
mysteries of the messianic consciousness of Jesus, the documents 
of the Pentateuch, or the influence of Gnosticism upon Christian 
theology. Today Germany and a bleeding world are made to pay _ 
a fearful penalty for the moral impotence of German Protestantism. 


* Luthardt, Luther's Ethik, p. 81. 
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The world which Luther thought to have emancipated from the 
priest with his crucifix has been crucified upon the iron cross of 
Prussia. 

VII 

During these days that try men’s souls it is natural, in the 
harrowing struggle for the conservation of those things that make 
life worth while, for some to find consolation in the belief in an 
eternal and indefectible world of values. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that some of the central ideas of Calvinism, the theology of an 
“‘agonized conscience," should again appeal to the hearts of men. 
Furthermore, when the passions of men are running high, and the 
finer moral sensibilities are blunted, it is easy to fall back upon 
the cruder ethical ideas of other days, such as human depravity, 
the blood atonement, and the idea of an absolutely sovereign God 
who has impounded the moral values in the universe and deals in an 
arbitrary and vindictive fashion with the evildoer. All these ideas 
are to be found in more or less modified form in the most ambitious 
apology for the Christian ethic that has yet appeared.’ 

The central idea around which the two hundred pages of 
Forsyth’s earnest and at times eloquent book are centered is the 
doctrine of the atonement: 

I am bound to admit that all I have just been saying falls to the ground as 
a piece of speculative fantasy except on one condition. It all goes down at a 
breath unless it is founded on a rock. And that rock is the historic Cross as a 
real atonement, a real bearing of God’s judgment on sin. Apart from that 
Christianity abjures moral history and sinks into the sand as a benevolent and 
ineffectual pacifism [p. 57]. 

This statement is exceedingly significant. It acknowledges that 

any interpretation of the Christian ethic based directly upon the 
simple teachings of the gospels is utterly incompatible with war 
and all forms of force. These teachings must be evaluated in the 
light of the eternal cosmic moral significance of the cross. ‘What 
one misses in certain lovable types of religion is the historic sense, 
and an ethic upon that scale, ethic in the grand style . . . . the 
sense of cosmic righteousness and a historic continuity of public 

* Santayana, Winds of Doctrine, p. 189. 

*P. T. Forsyth, The Christian Ethic of War (London, 1916). 
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regeneration, with duty accordingly” (p. 92). _The Sermon on the 
Mount uC 

is but a series of illustrations of the power and principle of the Cross occasioned 
by certain circumstances. To substitute the teachings of Jesus for his Cross 
as the ethical source instead of using it as illustration is a very wide and anti- 
evangelical error. It displaces our center of gravity, and therefore causes 
Christianity to falter where it should firmly tread [p. 86]. 


It is of course obvious that the logically consistent but thor- 
oughly unreal world in which the writer’s thought moves prevents 
him from perceiving that he has done violence to the facts of the 
life and person of the historical Jesus. He has subordinated the 
simple idealistic ethic of the Kingdom to the later psychological 
reactions to the life and person of Jesus registered in the writings 
of Paul. The Pauline dramatization of the tragic death of Jesus 
was in the interest of a propaganda that would make the new 
religion attractive to a pagan world familiar with oriental and Greek 
passional cults of the type of Osiris and Dionysus. The exigencies 
of the Pauline missionary evangel had much to do with the sub- 
ordination of the eternal beauty and simplicity of the story of the 
Prodigal Son and the Sermon on the Mount to the ethical mon- 
strosity of the blood atonement.’ 

In the cross, however, as the militant assault upon the forces 
of evil in the universe, Forsyth finds justification for the use of 
force. The soldier’s quarrel now ceases to be an individual matter. 
It is part and parcel of the eternal moral process. The present war 
is no “mere matter of a local conflict of quarrelling nations, but 
of an Armageddon in the Lord’s controversy with the world.” 
The Christian soldier is the chosen instrument of a just and angry 
God; the soldier’s high duty is to maintain truth and justice and 
holiness on the earth. “We are now more than soldiers. We are 
the international police. We are there neither for conquest, nor 
merely for self-defense, but for the world-order, liberty, justice and 
humanity for which Christ died” (p. 144). 

Into this stern and inexorable ethical scheme Forsyth even seeks 
to fit the Golden Rule. The saint goes into battle with one desire 
uppermost, namely, to further this supreme world of moral values. 

* Bacon, Christianity Old and New, pp. 75 {., 120 f. 
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If he is mistaken in his efforts, he asks that in the interest of those 
values he be eliminated. He is so passionately enamored of the 
-eternal righteousness of God’s will that he subordinates all other 
issues, all other loves and loyalties, to the furthering of this one 
great end. 

If such a man is to do to others as he would that others do to him, is he 
wrong by Christian ethic, when he perceives a deadly sin in his fallen brother, 
in treating him as he desires to be treated himself, and at least risking(?) his 
brother’s life in the process of averting his sin and its effects? ([Pp. 14, 15.] 
In this wise, according to Forsyth, we have the rather paradoxical 
situation in which it is possible to kill the Germans out of love for 
the Germans! 

The pragmatic value of Forsyth’s justification of war will 
hardly be denied. It fired the Christian soldiers of Constantine 
in the struggle against a decadent paganism; it animated the Cru- 
saders in their repeated efforts to rescue the Holy City from the 
rule of the infidel; to it the pious Ferdinand made effective appeal 
in driving the Moors from Spain; it provided the sanctions for 
Alva’s fearful treatment of the Netherlands just as it inspired the 
sturdy “ Beggars of the Sea”’ to defy him and his legions; Cromwell 
and his Ironsides voiced similar sentiments in their battle hymns; 
it is still recognizable in the guise of the crude and half-pagan gospel 
of German Kultur. 

But Forsyth’s philosophy of war will hardly satisfy the modern 
thinker either from the standpoint of theology or of ethics. The 
statement of his argument in theological form does not add to its 
value; it might have been presented even more forcibly in purely 
philosophical terms. In fact we have a similar ethic of war in 
current German philosophy stripped of all theological trappings. 
We cannot escape the feeling that Forsyth has made illegitimate 
use of the authoritarian atmosphere always associated in the mind 

_ of the average man with the doctrines of traditional theology in 
order to secure a more ready acceptance of his ethic of war. The 
liberal theologian is apt to repudiate the argument together with 
its outworn theological dress. 

It may very well be objected that Forsyth has not indicated 
in any clear and satisfying fashion the points of contact between 
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this indefectible moral order of the cross and the lurid and murder- 
ous atmosphere of the battlefields of Europe. By what marvelous 
insight into the nature of things can the American, French, or 
English soldier be assured that he is a scourge of an angry God 
wherewith to cudgel the wicked and recalcitrant German and the 
unspeakable Turk into a frame of mind more in accord with this 
eternal and indefectible moral order? Exactly the same philosophy 
has enabled both German and Turk to provide ethical sanctions 
for conduct that outrages humanity. There is not the slightest 
doubt that thousands of patriotic and intelligent Germans believe 
that, under God, they are the chosen instruments for the consum- 
mation of a divine plan looking toward the material, moral, and 
spiritual betterment of the entire world. 

The outcome of the present colossal appeal to force, whatever it 
may chance to be, will hardly enable us to pronounce final judg- 
ment as to the relative merits of the civilizations concerned. 
Poison gas and machine guns throw no light for us upon the correct- 
ness of the ethical sanctions that inspire the conduct of the con- 
testants. The only thing that the present immediate struggle can 
decide finally for us is the purely material and physical question as 
to which of the two groups of contestants is able to utilize most 
skilfully and effectively the material forces at their command for 
killing men. So far as human intelligence goes we have not the 
slightest indication that the flight of a German bullet or the explo- , 
sive power of an English shell are affected by the eternal moral 
issues involved. The only possible merit the cause of the Allies 
can claim, as contrasted with that of the Germans, is that they 
are fighting for a return to conditions of civilized society which in 
their judgment will make for the richest and most successful culti- 
vation of human values, while the Germans are fighting for the 
maintenance of a social order in which they can ignore these values 
whenever it suits their selfish national interests. 

Finally Forsyth does not perceive apparently the somewhat 
dubious réle God is forced to play in his philosophy. God, we are 
told, is vitally interested in the outcome of the present titanic 
struggle. He directs in masterful fashion every factor in the drama, 
physical as well as moral. Yet the shot and shell that fly daily 
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from trench to trench follow exactly the same physical laws in the 
case of each contestant. The aim of the Turk is just as deadly as 
that of the Englishman. The shell of the German gunner finds its 
mark just as unerringly as that of the Frenchman. If God directs 
this eternal moral order, if he manipulates every toothache, “every 
headache after a debauch” (p. 73), as a means of moral discipline, 
why does he not influence the laws of nature so that the bullets of 
his servants may fly true and those of his enemies may fly false ? 
Or must we say that God has ordained the unchangeable laws of 
the struggle, “the rules of the game,” and then leaves it to the 
contestants as to which shall be most skilful and intelligent in 
conforming to those laws? If this be true, wherein lies the moral 
worth of God’s character and the reality of that indefectible moral 
order over which he presides? Is the goodness of God to be 
identified with the pitiless and inexorable laws of nature seen in 
the storm that drives one ship on the rocks and another safely into 
harbor? If so, God’s goodness is little more than the unmoral, 
impersonal, inexorable uniformity of the mechanical order of nature. 

Such a conception of the deity hardly satisfies the demands 
of the unsophisticated moral sense. It makes God remote, 
impersonal, immaculately aloof, unpardonably neutral where the 
fundamental issues of his Kingdom are at stake. To preserve his 
moral worth, even his very existence, he must become implicated 
in some very real fashion in the present struggle. We are forced 
to assert that his attitude toward the issues involved must be in 
some measure at least similar to our own. Contingency, the 
unforeseen and uncontrollable factors always present where we 
have the spontaneous activity of moral wills, must be as real to 
him as to us or else his interest in the final outcome will be nominal, 
artificial, cruelly and sardonically remote. A God who can keep 
the loyalties or even the passing interest of thinking men and 
women during these troublous days must feel with us the trembling 
of the moral balance of the universe, must agonize with us, bleed 
and die with us, or else hope to have no part in the paean of victory. 


VIII 
The foregoing discussion indicates great contrariety of opinion 
as to the bearing of the ethic of Jesus upon the problem of war. 
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To anyone at all interested in intellectual consistency this condition 
must appear intolerable. It is of course perfectly obvious that 
we cannot make Jesus responsible for the pacifist ethic of the 
Quaker as well as the militant ethic of the churchman, for the 
traditional and legalistic ethic of the Roman Catholic as well as for 
the evolutionary ethic of the progressive who sees in war but an 
evil made necessary by imperfect social development, for the hard- 
headed protagonist of social justice who subordinates love to 
righteousness as well as for the predestinarian ethic of the theologian 
who interprets the Sermon on the Mount in terms of the meta- 
physical implications of the cross. To attribute to Jesus all these 
various interpretations of the Christian ethic would be to convict 
him of a welter of contradictions only to be found in the brain of a 
madman. Apparently there is no phase of modern religious 
thought in which there is a larger need for plain, straightforward _ 
thinking than in the field of Christian ethics. 

It would certainly seem that any trustworthy solution of the 
problem of war and the Christian ethic must be based upon some 
understanding of the way in which moral ideas take shape and are 
modified from age to age. It has already been suggested that the 
general type of ethical ideals of an age is the result of the organiza- 
tions of emotions and sentiments by social, economic, and political 
forces. The need of the group or social order for self-preservation 
and social equilibrium tends to place a premium upon certain types 
of personality, certain attitudes of mind, certain virtues. Lecky 
has called attention to the fact that each period in the evolution of 
morals tends to accentuate some fundamental virtue that provides | 
the measure of values for the other virtues.‘ One needs only to 
recall the emphasis of wisdom by the Greeks, courage by the Ro- 
mans, love by the early Christians, poverty and chastity by the 
man of the Middle Ages, thrift and fidelity to obligations after the 
rise of a commercial civilization. It follows, therefore, that, owing 
to the constant shifting of the stresses and strains of the social order 
and the creation of new moral values, no community or group or. 
age can ever hope to exhaust the whole of the moral experience. ~ 
For the same reason it is psychologically impossible for any one type 
of character, no matter how universal its traits, to anticipate all 

* Lecky, History of European Morals, I, 163. 
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future modifications of moral values. A character may be perfect 
and even absolute in the sense that it is the complete expression of 
its group or age, but fixed and final moral perfection is from the 
very nature of the evolving social process unthinkable. There is no 
place for such a term in an ethic that accepts whole-heartedly the 
principle of evolution. 

What then, we ask, was the peculiar type of character empha- 
sized by the age of Jesus? The general tendency of the period in 
which Jesus lived was to throw men back upon themselves and their 
inner attitudes for orientation in the realm of moral and spiritual 
loyalties." The Roman conquest tended to minimize ancient 
loyalties and to set men free from the “cake of custom.” 
Emotional needs once satisfied through local cults and religious 
symbols were thus set adrift. Men became emotionally self- 
conscious to a painful degree; hence the emergence of the religious 
problem in philosophy as well as in other phases of life. For 
religion deals with the problem of defining and conserving ulti- 
mate values. 

In so far as men succeeded in reorganizing their religious loy- 
alties it was from the subjective point of view. Moral obligations 
became for the most part matters of inner attitudes, problems of 
the subjective formulation of feelings and emotions. Not external 
acts or ritualistic performances but the “pure heart” was the 
measure of values. The choicest product of ethical inwardness 
among the Greeks was Stoicism. For the Stoic moral values were 
in the last analysis psychological facts. The moral drama began 
and ended in the soul. Spontaneity of will was interpreted to mean 
moral sovereignty. Virtue was a matter of inner attitude, a quality 
of the heart. 

The ethic of Jesus marks the culmination of a similar movement 
making for ethical inwardness among the Jews. The movement, 
to be sure, began with the prophets, was intensified by the captivity 
and the Diaspora, and reached spiritual maturity during the 
enlightenment period of late Judaism. The thesis of the utilitarian 


* Max Wundt, Geschichte der griechischen Ethik, I, 265 ff.; I. King, “Influence 
of the Form of Social Change upon the Emotional Life of a People,” American Journal 
of Sociology, TX, 124 ff.; A. O. Lovejoy, “‘The Origins of Ethical Inwardness in Jewish 
Thought,” American Journal of Theology, X1, 228 ff. 
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and hedonistic ethic of the wisdom literature was that the good man 
who obeys the divine law and observes the traditions of the Fathers 
should’receive richer returns of this world’s goods than the evildoer. 
The discrepancies between this thesis and the facts of experience 
gave rise to the problem of Job, the problem, not of the origin and 
nature of evil, but of its relative distribution. In order to explain 
and justify the sufferings of the saint, the Hebrew moralist was 
forced to fall back upon the notion that his experiences were a form 
of discipline designed to reveal inner weaknesses and to purge the 
soul of “‘secret sins.” 

This habit of introspective analysis gave rise to a sharpened 
sense of moral values. The Kingdom of God, an inner subjective 
attitude, took precedence over everything else; it provided the 
ultimate measure of values. The unpardonable sin was pride, 
“the last infirmity of noble minds,”’ because it militated against the 
cultivation of this world of inner attitudes; hence the constant 
emphasis of those virtues most opposed to pride and self-assertion, 
namely, meekness, humility, forbearance, compassion, and self- 
sacrificing love. Since the moral initiative is taken out of the hands | 
of the saint he must be absolutely open and receptive to the will 
of God, the holy and righteous Ruler of the universe. 

This accentuation of the essentially inward nature of the nual 
situation manifested itself in striking fashion in two ways. It 
tended to give to the emotions and the subjective attitudes a 
moral dignity and worth without a parallel in the history of ethics. 
The dictum of the wisdom ethic, “Keep thy heart with all diligence 
for out of it are the issues of life,”’ was in thorough harmony with 
the few suggestions of Jesus as to a methodology for the moral life. ~ 
In the second place this emphasis of inner attitudes resulted 
inevitably in discrediting the significance of social institutions for 
the moral life. The eschatological setting in which the thought of 
Jesus, together with that of his contemporaries, moved to a very 
large extent was a sort of transcendental substitute for the imme- 
diate social order in which men had lost their faith. It provided a 
sublimated mise en scéne for the unfolding of moral values which were 
felt to be incompatible with the persistence and enduring worth of 
existing social institutions. 
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‘It will be seen that this background of ethical traditions, pre- 
supposed in the teachings of Jesus, did not lend itself to a moral 
evaluation of war. All use of force was contrary to the spirit of 
Jesus, and that for two reasons. In the first place the entire atmos- 
phere of the thought of Jesus was subjective, spiritual, ideal. In 
such a world force had no part or lot. It was impossible to ascribe 
to it moral value; there was no provision for its use. The pre- 
requisite of every moral act was love, the expression of the essence 
of God whose will was the law of the Kingdom. Where love has 
been completely banished by the brutal and murderous spirit of 
the will-to-power the conditions necessary to the existence of moral 
values are lacking. In so far as the principle of coercion appears 
in late Jewish ethics, it is formulated in terms of a transcendental 
ethic that had few or no points of contact with the immediate 
social situation. ‘“‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 

In the second place it is difficult to see how Jesus could have 
associated moral worth with the calling of the soldier in view of his 
attitude toward social institutions. For Jesus was interested in the 
immediate facts of the moral life and not in the more or less remote 
social, political, or economic conditions that make possible the reali- 
zation of moral excellence. But the soldier’s calling is only moral 
in the sense that it utilizes force to assure to men the permanence 
and security of these social and material conditions. . The present 
fight to make the world safe for democracy is an appeal to force to 
secure for present and future generations political institutions that 
will encourage the rich and free and full unfolding of human values. 
We have no evidence that Jesus was interested in reforming and 
perpetuating existing social institutions so as to secure for the ages 
to come the most congenial earthly setting for the attainment of the 
ideal. The famous dictum, “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s,” was little 
more than the recognition of the necessity of some sort of a modus 
vivendi if men were to live in the existing political order at all. It 
can hardly be twisted into an authoritative sanctioning of the 
permanence and moral value of the Roman Empire. Loisy is 
doubtless correct when he says: 
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The respect of Jesus for the political authorities was purely negative. In 
his reply to the question as to the tribute he did not intend to sanction the rule 
of Caesar as a principle of the future. It was not possible for Caesar to belong 
to the providential order His power would fail like that of Satan; 
Caesar was in fact in certain respects the representative of the order of Satan.’’* 


With such a mental attitude it would be impossible for Jesus to 
attribute moral worth to the profession of arms. 

Those who seek in the ethic of Jesus a justification for war, 
therefore, are wasting their time and energies. Furthermore, they 
do gross injustice to that ethic itself. No artist would attempt to 
rival the matghless frieze of Phidias that still in part adorns the 
ruined Parthenon; to try to do so would result in a grotesque 
parody. No architect, however great his cunning, can ever hope 
to reproduce the spiritual éan of the spires of Chartres, the mysteri- 
ous and colorful perspectives of the interior of Notre Dame, the 
glorious flamboyant facade of Rheims, now, alas! shattered by 
German shells. These artistic masterpieces are unique and inimi- 
table because they sprang directly from the thought and aspiration 
of anage. But the Athens of Pericles and Phidias, with its brilliant 
and varicolored lights, is gone forever; the unquestioning faith of 
the twelfth century, which enabled men to carve their whole 
philosophy of life in the living stone of their cathedrals, is dead. 
Likewise, the peculiar stresses and strains of the social order, which 
wrung from the early Christian group their noble ethic of non- 
resistance, have disappeared with the flight of the centuries. The 
social order which is the prerequisite of the absolute finality of that 
ethical ideal is gone. 

Yet that ideal lives on, like the frieze of Phidias or the Gothic 
cathedral, ‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” To be sure, we 
realize that this unique moral experience can never be duplicated 
in all its details, for this very uniqueness has lent to the teachings 
of Jesus an indefectible character. At the same time these moral 
experiences will ever remain an inexhaustible source of inspiration 
to the late-born sons of men. We can never forget that in the © 
person and spirit of Jesus we have the most unequivocal con- 
demnation of the folly and wickedness of war the world has ever 


* Les evangiles synopliques, I, 231. 
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known. His ethic will always enable us to keep alive the hope, 
now faint and dim, but never entirely absent from the hearts of 
the best spirits of the race, that men may one day in very truth 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. 

Jesus’ right to be called the world’s Great Pacifist is not invali- 
dated by the fact that he shared in the belief of his age that an era 
of perpetual peace could only be attained through a cataclysmic 
close of the present world-order and the supernatural initiation of a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein dwell only men of good-will. 

He will still remain our Prince of Peace, although hefpiled to catch 
a true glimpse of the slow and infinitely laborious pfocess through 
which man must in time tame the ape and tiger and achieve a 
social order in which the fighting instinct is not eliminated but 
harnessed and made to serve the cause of justice, sweetness, and 
light. The great canvas of human destiny must be ample enough 
for all possible heavens and hells of experience—men are today 
passing through an inferno undreamed of by Michelangelo. Among 
the high lights of the world-scheme the ethic of Jesus will ever 


/ occupy a prominent place. But it has reality only as part of a 

/\ process the end of which is not yet. It is but one act in a drama 
upon which the curtain has not yet descended for the last time. 
May it not be true that the difficulties we experience in trying to 
apply the priceless treasures of the Christian ethic to the problems 
of modern life would be to a very large extent removed by a frank 
acknowledgment that this ethic has its necessary limitations ? 





THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
IN THE ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES 
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The theme dealt with in this sketch is veritably an inspiring 
one. Much more has been achieved in the domain of the history 
of religions under Italian auspices, and achieved in a modest yet 
frankly aggressive spirit, than the majority of English-speaking 
scholars are wont to believe. 

Recall what has happened during the last fifty years. One can 
discern without difficulty two well-defined movements, separated 
by a brief but significant interregnum. In truth, these movements 
are one. At the end of an intervening period of derangement 
forces which had existed for a time in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium suddenly gather strength and press forward (united 
and persistent) with an energy and dash which are positively 
exhilarating. 

1. The period lying between 1873 and 1910.—The year 1873 will 
always be memorable in the academic annals of Italy. In that 
year Parliament put into force an act whereby the theological 
faculties of all the universities of the kingdom were summarily 
abolished.’ The history of religions suffered no loss in consequence 
of this step, seeing that in Italy the scientific study of the faiths of 
mankind had not yet been begun. Up to that date very little 
investigation of this sort had been attempted in any of the countries 
of Europe. Professor Friedrich Max Miiller, it is true, had just 
published a useful little book containing a course of four lectures 
which he had delivered three years earlier at the Royal Institution 
in London, and which he tells us were ‘intended as an introduction 
to a comparative study of the principal religions of the world.’ 


*Cf. Atti del Parlamento (April, 1872) and Atti del Senato (January, 1873). 
2 Cf. Introduction to the Science of Religion (London, 1873), p. vii. 
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For a considerable period this courageous pioneer had slowly 
been feeling his way through researches in philology and mythology 
into a more intimate acquaintance with man’s worship of multi- 
farious deities. Already he had begun to publish a collection of 
essays, destined speedily to gain a wide and cordial welcome." 
But his Inircduction brought British and Continental thinking 
to a sudden halt, and then gave it a new impulse and bent. Many 
statements in this volume seem now to be vague, confusing, and 
immature. Nevertheless, it proved an epoch-making book, not so 
much on account of its actual contents as because it opened a 
door into a great field in which many inquirers have been busy 
ever since. . 

Italy however remained practically untouched; or, as some may 
prefer to describe it, Italian scholarship remained sound and 
unscathed. In 1870 the country was successfully unified under 
Vittorio Emmanuele II. Three years later, as already stated, the 
theological faculties disappeared. But the statute which dissolved 
them decreed that the chairs it had emptied were not to be abol- 
ished along with the faculties to which they had belonged; they 
were in each instance to be transferred to the “faculta di filosofia e 
lettere.”” It seemed possible, accordingly, that this decision, if 
Italy so desired it, might be utilized with excellent results in the 
interests of the history of religions. This opportunity was brought 
all the closer, and indeed was immensely strengthened, by sundry 
frank declarations made by influential members of Parliament. 
These deputies expressly maintained that the history of religions 
(in addition to the philosophy of religion, the history of Christianity, 
etc.) must in the future be assigned a place in the official courses 
of study provided by the universities. 

The action taken by the. Italian Parliament was faulty in two 
particulars. First, it deliberately allowed a body of teachers, 
indispensable to every thoroughly equipped university staff, to 
pass out of existence. Few will contend that any mistake was made 
in abolishing the theological faculties as they were then constituted. 
All who held chairs in them were priests, instructors who derived 
their authority to teach (ultimately) from the Vatican. Ina word, | 

* Cf. Chips from a German Workshop (London, 1867-75), 4 vols. 
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the theological faculties of the Italian universities, prior to 1873, 
were simply Roman Catholic seminaries of a high grade, main- 
tained at the public expense. Now, however much local religious 
communities may value the establishment and perpetuation of 
such schools, the state is under no obligation to facilitate theo- 
logical teaching which is imparted in purely denominational 
institutions. No modern government is prepared to make itself 
responsible for any system of beliefs which a large proportion— 
and, quite possibly, the majority—of its supporters find themselves 
unable to accept and indorse. Those who wish to see such semi- 
naries in active operation must themselves undertake to meet the 
outlay involved. Strictly speaking, the “faculties” intrusted with 
the teaching of theology in Italy were not really university faculties 
at all. What the government ought to have done was to have 
reconstructed thoroughly the existing machinery of theological 
education, thereby securing the preservation of the old faculties, 
endowing them with a higher prestige and widened capabilities, 
and encouraging them to apply (wherever possible) the methods of 
scientific research to a study which every academic corporation 
should accord the place of highest honor. 

The other mistake which the Italian Parliament made lay in 
its handing over the teaching of this complex subject to a faculty 
constituted for an entirely different purpose, and one which was 
already overweighted by its supervision of a group of exacting 
studies. It was a good thing, to be sure, that the proposed courses 
of instruction in the history of religions were not committed to the 
oversight of the existing theological faculties. The Church of 
Rome, the oldest and the most uncompromising authority in Italy, 
has never shown itself friendly toward this special branch of inquiry. 
Individual members of that communion, and several groups of 
scholarly investigators which it has furnished, have honestly 
sought to further and defend the growing demands of this study. 
Nay, more; upon occasion, selected representatives of that church, 
officially designated and approved, have announced that they have 
taken this department under their care, and have then defined 
with much exactitude its range and its limitations. But the 
weight of influence, in the highest quarters, has invariably tended 
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to obstruct rather than to promote the progress of this particular 
kind of research. Whenever the Church of Rome has ostensibly 
lent it countenance and patronage, this course has seemingly been 
adopted, not so much because it has sought to widen contemporary 
knowledge as with a view of keeping the immediate situation under 
control. Dogmatic ends may be served through the medium of 
this study; it is not therefore to be abandoned to those who 
might make an inconvenient use of it. Ultimately considered—to 
state the case in the baldest and most general terms—there exists 
for the Church of Rome, in effect, only one religion; and of Roman 
Christianity that church is the sole authoritative interpreter. The 
history of religions, in so circumscribed and restringent an atmos- 
phere, could not have survived very long. Moreover, the Church 
of Rome continues to be needlessly uneasy whenever laymen 
invade any theological domain. Theological preserves have long 
been jealously restricted to the activities of the clergy; the Italian 
government, on the other hand, was resolute in its determination to 
remove the teaching of theology beyond the reach of that clerical 
supervision by which it had previously been regulated. 

A wiser course was followed in France when the faculties of 
theology were allowed to disappear in that country. In both cases 
reform and readjustment rather than complete abolition would best 
have met the needs of the occasion. France did not abruptly end 
these faculties, though unfortunately she did permit them to 
drift away from her universities and to become “‘établissements 
extérieurs.” Thus we have now the “faculté libre de théologie 
de l’institut catholique de Paris,” the “faculté libre de théologie 
protestante de Paris,” the “‘faculté libre de théologie protestante 
de Montauban,” the “faculté libre de théologie catholique de 
Lille,” etc. But if France consented to surrender a part of her full 
university equipment, she did not stop at that point. The teach- 
ing of the history of religions was not handed over to her “facultés 
des lettres,” nor yet allowed to become the monopoly of purely 
denominational colleges; on the contrary, it was intrusted to a large 
special staff of highly trained instructors—some of whom had 
formerly been “in orders”—who constituted the “section des 
sciences religieuses” of the famous Ecole des Hautes-Etudes of 
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Paris. There the methods of historical and comparative research 
were applied (and are still being applied) with the necessary skill 
and without interference from any external authority operating in 
influential quarters. As the result has demonstrated, such studies, 
however penetrative their investigation into sources, traditions, 
contemporary authorities, etc., can not only be conducted without 
loss of reverence for really authentic religious beliefs, but with the 
positive advantage of placing these beliefs upon verifiable and 
satisfying foundations. 

The new act “per la soppressione della faculta di teologia nelle 
Universita del Regno” was eventually passed. It was framed 
in an atmosphere of keen and often very embittered controversy. 
If it contains occasional vagueness and vacillation of statement, 
that fact is traceable to its endeavor to reconcile numerous political 
and ecclesiastical disagreements. The church, as was natural, was 
openly antagonistic; it has never disguised its hostility toward the 
practical working of this act. The government, however, exhibit- 
ing a commendable energy, brought the law into immediate opera- 
tion. It will be interesting briefly to recall the names of the 
professors who were intrusted with the responsibility of incor- 
porating the history of religions in the curricula of the Italian uni- 
versities, the ways in which their undertaking was temporarily 
thwarted, and the gratifying measure of success which at last 
begins to crown their efforts. 

Under the terms of the law of 1873, Professor Filippo Abignente 
was invited to occupy the chair allotted to “storia della chiesa” 
in the University of Naples. This nomination was made while 
Parliament was still:in session, and thus Professor Abignente holds 
the premier place in the slowly lengthening line of a courageous 
and honorable succession. It will be noted that the government 
in naming Christianity as the first religion whose history was to 
be studied under the new conditions showed honor to the faith 
which was supremely revered in Italy. At the same time, this 
action undoubtedly implied a challenge which was viewed by the 
church with no very kindly feelings. 

The first selection of a professor to fill one of the newly 
established group of university chairs involved no change of post 
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for Professor Abignente, seeing that, as it happened, the chair of 
church history had already been incorporated in the “faculta di 
filosofia e lettere’’ at Naples, and the professor was the occupant 
of that chair. The real significance of the situation lay in two 
facts. First, a revised scheme of university instruction having 
been decreed, and the government acting without delay, Naples 
was the first city in which the new law went into operation in 
Italy, and Professor Abignente was the first to respond to a not 
unwelcome summons. Secondly, inasmuch as this professor, in 
his place in Parliament, had shown great enthusiasm when advo- 
cating the proposal that the history of religions should be intro- 
duced into the curricula of the Italian universities—it being one 
of the subjects which, in his opinion, the government might use- 
fully substitute for the dogmatic teaching which was then imparted 
in all the theological faculties—it was confidently expected that 
an entirely new régime was about to be inaugurated at the chief 
seats of learning throughout a unified Italy. 

This forecast would probably have proved correct had circum- 
stances not been so adverse. If temporary failure ensued, at least 
part of the blame must be laid at Professor Abignente’s own 
door. Formerly a priest, he had ultimately attained the rank of 
canon. But the abandonment of his clerical calling, followed by 
his election ‘to Parliament in 1860 and his appointment in the 
following year to the chair of church history in Naples, had been 
succeeded by evidences of extreme theological liberalism. The 
Church of Rome is too much given to affixing the label “ration- 
alist” to men who call in question her alleged infallible authority 
in matters of faith; but some justification for this action was 
certainly furnished by the aberrations of the university teacher 
whose lectures are now under discussion. No doubt Professor 
Abignente’s thinking suffered the effects of a serious reaction from 
earlier restraints and an overstrict religious upbringing. He 
became besides, in later life, an admirer of David Friedrich Strauss, 
and his intellectual attitude tended to assume a much too generous 
coloring from that quarter. Yet further, his teaching under his 
second appointment was never sufficiently concentrated and 
intensive; it is not surprising, therefore, that it often failed to be 
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satisfying. It did not possess—at least it did not exhibit—the 
skill and confidence of a master; probably it was as well that it 
covered only a period ,of about three years. The lectures offered 
were too negative, and they were often very radical in tone; stu- 
dents expected, and they certainly had a right to demand, guidance 
of a stronger and more competent character. As regards the non- 
Christian religions, Professor Abignente, although possessing no 
mandate to pursue this course, soon made it plain that these alien 
faiths were to be given no subordinate place. Accordingly, he 
expounded them with diligence and considerable ingenuity. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that he bestowed more time and 
pains upon the interpretation of the tenets of Buddhism, Egyptian 
religion, Chinese religion, Mithraism, Parsism, etc., than he was 
accustomed to allot to the exposition of the doctrines of Judaism 
and Christianity. 

The second selection made under the law of 1873 occurred 
when Professor Raffaele Mariano was invited to fill the chair 
which Professor Abignente vacated in 1876. This invitation, be 
it remarked, was postponed until 1885; the former holder of this 
post was still living, but nine years were allowed to elapse before 
the government took fresh action. Difficulties not wholly un- 
expected barred the way against a more rapid procedure. Renewed 
opposition on the part of the church and a feeling of disappoint- 
ment (alike within Parliament and beyond it) among the friends 
of the new law put effectual brakes on the wheels of progress. 
But Dr. Mariano, upon assuming his official duties, showed him- 
self to be a man of resource and energy. At the outset, at any rate, 
he entertained sanguine expectations concerning the success of a 
somewhat doubtful experiment. He was a student of wide learn- 
ing, of a distinctly philosophic turn, and deeply read in law as well 
as in history and theology. He was aware that, for many years to 
come, the scientific study of religion in Italy would. have to meet 
experiences inseparable from a difficult and checkered career. Yet 
he refused to be discouraged. With untiring voice and pen he 
sought to gird up the minds both of himself and others. Finally, 
however, in 1904, he insisted upon relinquishing his chair. For 
eight additional years he lived in retirement, busy among his books, 
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engaged chiefly in revising and issuing a definitive edition of his 
numerous publications.' Those who knew him intimately had 
often an opportunity of discussing with him the prospects of his 
exacting yet favorite study; and none could fail to mark how deep 
was his regret that many of his earlier hopes had withered and then 
utterly perished. ‘The conditions are too unfriendly,” he fre- 
quently used to say. Or, again, “Italy must be content to wait; 
my vision of a great and welcome sorgimento has not yet been ful- 
filled.” If this pioneer had only lived until today he would have 
rejoiced to find that many of his dreams have been realized. 

In the year in which Professor Mariano delivered his inaugural 
lecture in Naples,? the University of Rome resolutely pressed its 
claim to enter this controversial arena. The advisability or inad- 
visability of such action had been discussed again and again, but 
a hue and cry of irreconcilable opposition had invariably arisen. 
Why was this chair to be created? it was asked in unmistakably 
resentful tones. Although Parliament had made express provision 
for it, it was alleged to be a post that was quite needless. Few 
desired to see the chair established; and even if it were set up there 
was no one within reach (so it was declared) who was reasonably 
competent to fill it. 

The debate finally ended in Professor Baldassare Labanca 
being selected, and this call was with some hesitance accepted. 
The inaugurator of this unpromising undertaking was already 
“‘professore ordinario” of moral philosophy in the University of 
Pisa, and he continued to hold that chair for some time after he 
came to the capital. Why? Because, in view of the situation just 
described, it was not a full professorship that the University of 
Rome had originally to offer; in effect, it was merely a lectureship. 
It was not until seven years later, viz., in 1893, that a professor- 
ship was securely established. When Professor Labanca accepted 
the appointment to act as “‘incaricato per la storia del Cristianesimo 
nell’ Universita di Roma,’’’ he had no thought of doing more than 
helping to give the experiment a good start. He proposed to return 

* Cf. Scritti serii (Florence, 1900-1911), 12 vols. 

* Cf. Lo stato e l’insegnamento della religione (Naples, 1886). 

3 That is, a professor officially “placed in charge” of a particular subject. 
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before long to Pisa, where he was happy in his work. But, as he 
once expressed himself when recalling this incident in his career, 
he had put his hand to the plow and he refused to turn back; 
“la imperiosa necessita moderna degli studi religiosi imponeva al 
governo ed al professore di perseverare nell’ opera intrapresa.”’ 
Professor Labanca was the first university teacher in Italy who 
was appointed to give instruction in “storia delle religioni.” 
This fact marks a significant advance. However, less than three 
years later the professor himself approached the ministry of public 
instruction with a request that the title of the chair be changed 
to “storia del Cristianesimo.” This petition was acceded to; and, 
although onlookers still recall that concession with regret, the 
explanation of it is not far to seek. There was not the least desire 
on Professor Labanca’s part to shirk any portion of his duty; on 
the contrary, his extreme conscientiousness—his resolve to perform 
his task in a thoroughgoing and competent manner—constrained 
him to secure the narrowing of his original commission. He was 
already well advanced in life; he was too old, indeed, to initiate 
researches in a very wide and perplexing field of inquiry. Besides, 
in earlier years, he had been received into the priesthood; and, 
intimately acquainted with the tenets and excellences of the 
Christian faith, he preferred to conduct his little band of students 
along ancient and familiar pathways. His reverence for Chris- 
tianity and his conviction that it would ultimately win the uni- 
versal acknowledgment of its unrivaled superiority never faltered 
or became dim; nevertheless, he was insistent that the narrow and 
dogmatic teaching of the church on this subject was not only 
unwarranted, but that it involved the throwing away of an im- 
mensely valuable apologetic opportunity. There were religions 
other than Christianity in active operation; and these faiths, 
sincerely and legitimately obeyed by millions of mankind, the 
Christian had never sufficiently esteemed. Hence, in his inaugural 
lecture he declared that “to inquire into, and to ascertain with 
impartiality, all religious facts pertaining to various peoples— 
ancient and modern, savage and civilized—is to pursue the only 
method whereby the history of religions can be dealt with aright 
in our universities. It is a problem needing solution; and it can 
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be solved only through the medium of profound research and. per- 
sistent investigation.’”* And again: “Critical as opposed to dog- 
matic [study] . . . . is practically neutral ground, a region where 
the facts of religion are permitted to live and move- free of con- 
straint from without.’” Professor Labanca went farther; for he 
declared emphatically that it was only through the employment 
of.the comparative method that the real significance of Christianity, 
standing in the forefront of the other religions of the world, could 
ever be made indubitably clear. 

An impression which at first widely prevailed, viz., that other 
universities besides those of Naples and Rome would quickly avail 
themselves of the provisions embodied in the law: of 1873, proved 
to be unfounded. The hindrances which were devised with the 
purpose of rendering any such action abortive proved only too 
successful. The antagonism of the church, the jealousy and strife 
of political factions, and (especially) the lack of sufficient appre- 
ciation of the high value of the projected new chairs resulted in a 
most disappointing stay of proceedings. In truth, no further step 
in advance, in so far at least as the universities were concerned, 
falls to be chronicled within the next succeeding quarter of a 
century. The modernist movement, always a friend and advocate 
of the scientific study of religion, developed indeed unexpected 
resources of strength, and presently a very able modernist Review 
was successfully launched. But this fact only incensed the church 
anew and made the outlook of the history of religions more pre- 
carious than ever. The year 1910 was one in which the promoters 
of this study in Italy felt extremely downhearted.” It was the 
darkest hour of all. But it was also the hour that heralded 
the dawn. 

2. The period between 1910 and 1918.—Professor Mariano died 
in December, 1912; and a few weeks later Professor Labanca (still 
in harness but visibly failing in strength) fell ill and passed away. 
Dr. Mariano’s chair had already been vacant for over eight years, 

«Cf. La religione per le universita @ un problema, non un assioma (Turin, 1886), 
pp. 15, 16. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 23. 

3 Cf. Il Rinnovamento (Milan, 1907-9). [Vide infra.] 
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and the post vacated by Professor Labanca’s death was destined 
to remain in abeyance for two additional years. Thus, during 
a considerable interval, the law of 1873 ceased practically to be in 
effect; in all Italy, for the time being, there existed not a single 
university chair offering instruction in the history of religions. 
Attention was repeatedly called to this fact, and the friends of a 
study which was most seriously being neglected loyally reasserted 
its claims. But old antagonisms and suspicions, quickly revived, 
successfully barred the way. Then the present war, with all its 
anxieties and sufferings, was suddenly launched upon Europe. In 
the circumstances, a further pause seemed inevitable. Neverthe- 
less, as events have proved, the seed so diligently sown was not 
really dead. On the contrary, it had secretly taken root; and a 
rich harvest, apparently, is now about to be reaped. The optimism 
and the splendid energy which are manifest today on every hand 
are abundantly warranted. The promoters of the scientific study 
of religion in the universities are more than ever confident; this 
time they will surely win. The results thus far achieved will be 
chronicled in the remainder of this paper. . 
Let us begin with the University of Rome. In March, 1913, 
Dr. Raffaele Pettazzoni was appointed lecturer (“‘libero docente’’) 
in “storia delle religioni.” This post revived responsibility for 
the task which had originally been committed to Professor Labanca, 
twenty-seven years earlier; but it will be remarked that the under- 
taking was now intrusted to. one of the junior teachers in the 
university. This step did not betoken a reduced estimate of the 
importance of the history of religions; it signified rather the con- 
viction that the only prospect of dealing adequately with this 
subject lay in the selection of a scholar of moderate age, whose 
comparatively recent training would enable him to stand closely 
en rapport with the situation, and whose subsequent studies might 
be expected steadily to advance the widening interests of his depart- 
ment. Exactly two years later (in March, 1915), Dr. Ernesto 
Buonaiuti was selected as Professor Labanca’s successor, his 
researches to be devoted mainly to an exposition of “storia del 
Cristianesimo.” In the autumn of that year, the new professor 
delivered his inaugural lecture, in which he surveyed in a vivid and 
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most effective way a theme of undying fascination." The uni- 
versity may well be congratulated upon its having secured a very 
promising addition to its staff, seeing that Professor Buonaiuti is 
a writer who is winning for himself a steadily growing circle of 
readers.2 Moreover, it can confidently be affirmed that the range 
of his lectures, as it was true of the lectures of the late Professor 
Labanca, will not be confined within too rigidly circumscribed 
limits. And finally, inasmuch as Dr. Pettazzoni, successfully 
coaxed away by the University of Bologna, has found a worthy 
successor in Dr. Nicola Turchi, the interests of “storia delle 
religioni” are in no danger of being neglected. Dr. Turchi enjoys 
the honor of being the author of the first competent textbook on 
this subject which Italy has given to the world. During the 
winter session of 1916-17, he delivered a course of lectures dealing 
with “‘religioni dei Romani’; during the following session, he 
discussed ‘“‘Le religioni misteriosofiche.” He has also been very 
active in helping forward those arresting literary enterprises which 
have characterized the recent history of the university and to which 
express reference is made on a subsequent page. Altogether, when 
one takes a conjunct view of the situation, the University of Rome 
now occupies the premier place in Italy among the promoters of 
special research in the history of religions. 

* Turning next to Naples, the chair formerly held in that uni- 
versity by Professor Mariano has at last been filled. The post 
has been awarded, and very wisely so, to Dr. Luigi Salvatorelli, 
an accomplished scholar and a tireless investigator. His books 
are well known far beyond Italy, for he wields the pen of a ready 
and attractive writer. He has proved a welcome visitor at numer- 
ous theological and philosophical congresses, at which he has read 
papers of conspicuous merit. In particular, he has prepared the 
initial volume of a library known as “Collezione di scienza delle 
religioni,” thereby rendering students in this field an appreciable 

* Cf. Il cristianesimo nell’ Africa Romana (Rome, 1915). 


2 Cf. Lo gnosticismo. Storia di antiche lotte religiose (Rome, 1907); Il cristianesimo 
primitivo e la politica imperiale romana (Rome, 1913); Il cristianesimo medioevale 
(Citta di Castello, 1914); La prima coppia umana nel sistema manichaeo (Rome, 1917); 
Sant’ Agostino (Rome, 1917), etc. 


3 Cf. Manuale di storia delle religioni (Turin, 1912). 
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and very timely service." He is not likely to commence his lecture 
courses until after the end of the war; but he is quite certain to 
cast his net, eventually, much wider than an exposition exclusively 
of “storia della chiesa.” 

In the University of Bologna, likewise, the new spirit of the 
times is already finding expression. After considerable discussion, 
a chair allotted to “storia delle religioni’’ was established in Octo- 
ber, 1914, and Dr. Pettazzoni of Rome was invited to fill it. The 
occupant of this post has not yet acquired the status of a “‘pro- 
fessore ordinario.” It should be remarked, however, that he enters 
upon his work holding the grade of a teacher who ranks consider- 
ably in advance of a “libero docente’’; he is to serve, meanwhile, 
in a “professore incaricato” capacity. Attention need hardly be 
called to the zeal and success with which Professor Pettazzoni has 
already applied his hand to investigations which are henceforth 
to secure the full concentration of his powers.’ 

But, apart from what the Italian government is effecting 
through its Universita Regie, note must also be taken of what has 
recently been accomplished by two of its best-known Instituti 
Universitari. At the Royal Academy (R. Accademia Scientifico- 
Letteraria) of Milan, Dr. Uberto Pestalozza has been invited to 
deliver in the future regular courses of lectures on “storia delle 
religioni.” This departure was first made in 1912, and it has been 
rewarded from the outset by evidences which demonstrate its 
success. In like manner, at the Royal Institution of Advanced 
Studies in Florence, Dr. Umberto Fracassini was appointed in- 
structor in “storia del Cristianesimo” in 1915. Thus far he has 
had to postpone arranging a definite program of lectures; but he 
expects to undertake’full duty within the current year. 

Recent progress in the scientific study of religion in the Italian 
universities can claim to be credited with still additional achieve- 
ments. The world stands indebted in no small degree to various 
professors and lecturers who, at work in kindred fields of research, 


* Cf. Introdusione bibliografica alla sciensa delle religioni (Rome, 1914). 

* Cf. La religione primitiva in Sardegna (Piacenza, 1912); La sciensa delle religioni 
e il suo metodo (Bologna, 1913); La storia del cristianesimo e¢ la storia delle religioni 
(Bologna, 1914), etc. 
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have lent opportune and most welcome assistance. In the Uni- 
versity of Rome, for instance, who can fail to be grateful for the 
help so often furnished in the interpretation of Confucianism, 
Taoism, etc., by Dr. Giovanni Vacca, who in 1912 was appointed 
to the chair of Chinese language and literature; in the interpreta- 
tion of Indian religions by Dr. Carlo Formichi, professor of San- 
skrit, who has held his present post since 1913; and by several 
others of equal ardor—for example, Professor Rodolfo Lanciani— 
who have long been connected with this metropolitan center of 
learning. In the University of Naples, one cannot overlook the 
fruitful labors of Professor Alessandro Chiappelli and Professor 
Giuseppe de Lorenzo. In the Royal Institution of Florence, 
Dr. Carlo Puini (professor of oriental history) and Dr. Paolo E. 
Pavolini (professor of Sanskrit) continue to be loyal and capable 
co-workers with other international scholars in this field. It is 
in Florence, too, where Dr. Giulio Farina resides, the Egyptologist 
whose successful researches and whose connection with the Museo 
Egizio of that city have made him so widely known. Among the 
most active promoters of the new Rivista di Scienza delle Religioni, 
to which reference is made below, no one sought more diligently to 
insure its complete success than Dr. Farina. And then one remem- 
bers Dr. Leone Caetani (Principe Leone di Teono),’ and all that he 
has accomplished in the interests of our closer acquaintance with 
Mohammedan scholarship.? Inasmuch as Italy is becoming more 
and more the protector of very numerous Moslem subjects, it needs 
no gift of prophecy to foresee the importance (for other lands not 
less than for Italy itself) of a thorough familiarity with this exten- 
sive domain. Indeed, if one were to specify in detail all the tribu- 
taries which now feed the waters of an ever-deepening stream, the 
record of the recent advances which the study of the history of 
religions has made in Italy would far exceed the limits prescribed 
for the present passing survey. 

Take, for instance, the contributions successively rendered 
available in the proceedings of the various congresses, learned 


* Now become the Duca di Sermoneta. 
2 Cf. Annali dell’? Islam (Milan, 1905—), in progress; Studi di storia orientale 
(Milan, 1911—), in progress; Cronografia islamica (Paris, 1913—), in progress; etc. 
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societies, etc., which have met in Italy within the last five years. 
Quite apart from the assistance lent of late by its universities and 
other centers of learning, a marked feature of recent research in 
Italy has been the frequency with which scholars in all domains 
of inquiry have turned aside to investigate questions raised by the 
historical and critical study of religion. If one consult the series of 
volumes published by the International Congress of Historical 
Studies, he will find that, at the meeting held in Rome,’ a consider- 
able amount of time was allotted in section vii to the consideration 
of papers on “‘storia delle religioni.” Again, the Circolo di Filo- 
sofia, when it met in Rome in the spring of 1913, inaugurated 
a scheme under which lectures on “storia delle religioni” are 
now systematically offered. The professors of the university 
lent their willing assistance, and the success of the undertaking 
became almost immediately assured. To cite but one more in- 
stance, at the meeting of the Italian Society for the Advance- 
ment ‘of Science, called together in Siena in September of the 
same year, a new section—now devoting itself annually to 
the exposition of this subject—was enthusiastically and firmly 
established. 

It must not be overlooked, yet further, that the publishers of 
Italy are contributing their full share toward strengthening this 
new crusade. No small apportionment of praise is due to leaders 
who, in spite of large financial risks, have shown themselves willing 
to face this responsibility. Within the last three years several 
“libraries” dealing with the science of religion have been pro- 
jected, and at least one of these collections has already been begun. 
This Biblioteca, published by Signor Guglielmo Quadrotta, now 
serving at the front as an officer in the Italian army, has been 
designated Collezione di Scienza delle Religioni. The series when 
complete will present a very comprehensive survey of the field 
which it proposes to cover, the history, comparison, and phi- 
losophy of religion being dealt with in a really adequate manner. 
The first volume, as above stated, has been issued. As soon as the 
present war ends, this important project will be carried forward 
with energy and expedition. 

* Cf. Atti del congresso internazionale di scienze storiche, 1903 (Rome, 1904). 
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Another undertaking, of a similar though less inclusive char- 
acter, has been announced by Messrs. V. Bartelli e C°, a firm 
of publishers in Perugia. This enterprise, which is to be conducted 
under the supervision of Professor Bernardino Varisco of Rome, 
stands suspended until peace has been re-established in Europe. 
Popular rather than critical in its aim, this library should meet a 
real need in the contemporary literature of Italy. 

There must be mentioned also the Biblioteca di Studi Religioni, 
edited by the professors of an important Baptist theological school, 
the Scuola Teologica Battista di Roma. Begun in 1912, this series 
of publications is growing rapidly and is discharging a very com- 
petent service. As might be anticipated, these treatises (thus far) 
have been more apologetic than constructive. It will become clear, 
presently, whether these volumes are to assume a more aggressive 
and comprehensive réle. 

This sketch would be signally defective, especially as regards 
the growing use now being made of the press, if no reference were 
made to the recent founding of one or two critical Reviews. To 
this subject only one or two paragraphs can be devoted in this 
survey. Out of the many journals which Italy so industriously 
produces—often only to discard them before they have had time 
properly to effect their purpose—three at least must be given a 
place in this record. In no country in Europe is the life of a 
Review so precarious as when it happens to be born within the 
Italian kingdom. Influences of a very subtle and mischievous 
character frequently emerge, sometimes with startling suddenness; 
and in this way the labor of years may be ruthlessly and utterly 
sacrificed. Readers of a certain highly valued publication which, 
notwithstanding all obstacles, managed to hold on its way for a 
considerable period," were filled with genuine regret when it ceased 
to make its appearance; but they were prepared from the outset 
to face this probable issue. The Review had not been in existence 
a twelvemonth before difficulties began to accumulate. It was 
no doubt true that “the tardy development of the critical study of 
religion” proved increasingly disappointing to its editors; but all 
are aware that that explanation accounted only to a very limited 

* Cf. Il Rinnovamento (Milan, 1907-9). 6 vols. 
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extent for its lamentable disappearance. It had secured a large 
circulation among Roman Catholic laymen, and its modernistic 
teaching was held in certain quarters to be disturbing. 

At the commencement of last year a group of Italian scholars, 
including Professors Buonaiuti, Fracassini, Pestalozza, Pettazzoni, 
Salvatorelli, Dr. Farina, and Dr. Turchi, had the courage to launch 
a new scientific journal of a very high order.’ Its projectors pro- 
posed to devote this Review to the promotion exclusively of the 
critical study of religion. It was the earliest publication of .its 
type which Italy had ever known. France will always enjoy the 
distinction of having founded the journal which first ventured to 
enter this field, a journal which, from its very commencement, 
has been a credit to the country which stands sponsor for it.’ 
Germany came second, providing us with a Review of a less inten- 
sive but highly valuable characters Great Britain and America, 
afraid to take this particular plunge, still hesitate before launching 
out into the deep. With increase of faith and the pressure of a 
steadily growing need, their day of action must come before very 
long. But Italy, even amid the distractions and crises of the present 
war, boldly initiated her adventurous project. And what hap- 
pened? Just what might have been anticipated. J] Rinnova- 
mento was allowed three years of life; this new Rivista was permitted 
to appear but twice! The issues for January-February and March- 
April were duly distributed among numerous and expectant sub- 
scribers, but then the threatening bolt suddenly fell. By a decree 
of the Holy Office, further publication was suspended on the 
ground that the Review was “an organ of modernistic propa- 
ganda.” Repression of this sort has not infrequently been resorted 
to in the history of mankind; but it has never permanently dammed 
any stream of wholesome and vitalizing influence. This Review 
has not really been destroyed. Like many a spring whose waters 
have been forced to make their way beneath the surface, the 
subject-matter hitherto found in the pages of this journal must now 
seek vent through less conspicuous and deeper channels. 

* Cf. Rivista di scienza delle religioni. Bimonthly. Rome, 1916. 

2 Cf. Revue de l'histoire des religions. Bimonthly. 76 (half-yearly) vols. Paris, 
1880— (in progress). 

3 Cf. Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. Quarterly. 17 vols. Leipzig, 1898—. 
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Another publication, more compact and less academic in type, 
has also already come to an untimely end.’ All who possess its 
first volume will sincerely hope to see it revived when war exigen- 
cies shall have ceased. That such a journal should have been 
begun is of itself an encouraging and significant fact. For the 
period of a year it filled a vacant niche and showed itself fully 
competent to discharge an important task. 

An older scientific journal, not so widely known in Great Britain 
and America as it ought to be, is “‘pubblicata a cura dei professori 
della Scuola Orientale nella R. Universita di Roma.’”? Conducted 
in an excellent spirit and with an untiring industry, it has secured 
many valuable results in the extensive field of research to which 
it devotes itself. Yet it does not of course occupy the place which 
the recently suspended Rivista aspired to fill. It has other func- 
tions to discharge; it has responsibility for tasks which are more 
particularly its own. Its range is so wide that only occasionally 
does material relevant to the history of religions come within its 
purview. For the most part, it is constrained to deal with sub- 
jects which have no affiliation with the study just named. 


There are several auxiliary topics to which, if they did not lie 
vutside the scope of this survey, it would have been a genuine satis- 
faction to refer. And, concerning some of them, a great deal might 
usefully have been written. It must not be overlooked, for 
example, that modernism has always whole-heartedly favored the 
study of the history of religions. The reason of the serious oppo- 
sition it has encountered in some quarters is indeed in this way 
partially explained. The coercion to which it.has been persistently 
subjected in Italy has merely been hinted at; some readers of the 
American Journal of Theology might with advantage take a glance 
through one of Signor Murri’s recent pamphlets. Did the occa- 
sion permit, attention might also have been directed to many 
incidental discussions of highly important and directly relevant 


* Cf. Bollettino di letteratura critico-religiosa (Rome, 1914). 

* Cf. Rivista degli studi orientali, Rome, 1907— (in progress). 

3Cf. Romolo Murri, La religione nell’ insegnamento pubblico in Italia (Rome, 
1915). 
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subjects." But, for the purpose aimed at in a series of mere 
sketches, enough has already been said. 

Summing up the gains of the-last eight years, at least six notable 
achievements have been chronicled in the foregoing pages. 

1. Two adequately established university chairs (“‘professori 
ordinari””) having been secured—one for Rome and the other for 
Naples—these posts have once more been filled; and their occu- 
pants, though appointed to deal directly with other and more 
general themes, are unalterable friends and promoters of the study 
of the history of religions. 

2. A professorship (“incaricato””) has recently been founded 
in the University of Bologna and a lectureship (“libero docente”’) 
in the University of Rome for the express purpose of fostering the 
interests of this study. 

3. A professorship devoted to the history of religions has 
recently been established under the auspices of the Royal Academy 
of Milan. 

4. Members of the faculta di filosofia e lettere in several 
universities—supported by many representative: teachers in uni- 
versity institutes, etc.—are taking a steadily deepening interest 
in the fortunes of this department. 

5. Scientific societies, congresses, etc., are beginning to exhibit 
a wholly unfamiliar inclination to explore this field diligently and 
with genuine devotion. 

6. The printing press is now rendering fuller (and most welcome) 
service. In particular, a scientific journal of a most promising 
type having made its appearance in Rome, it is admitted that 
concrete expression has at last been given to a strong and very 
widely diffused demand. It is being affirmed, in truth, that a 
Review of this sort is today a sine qua non in Italy. Impediments, 
to be sure—impediments which were not wholly unforeseen— 
have led to the temporary suppression of this journal; but, among 
other liberalizing influences of the war, there is certain before long 
to be a reaction in its favor. A more generous reception of such 
enterprises in future is now practically assured. The tide of 


*Cf., for example, Mario Puglisi, Ji problema morale nelle religioni primitive 
(Rome, 1915). - 
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enlightened sentiment is unmistakably rising, and that tide will yet 
submerge all ultra-conservative obstacles. 

Many significant advances, concerning which Italy is content 
meanwhile to remain silent, are in confident prospect. While her 
brave soldiers are winning a wider political liberty amid the hard- 
ships and agonies of the battlefield, her scholars are on the eve of 
winning a no less decisive victory at home. Within the sphere 
of religious liberty, great changes are sure to come. And not 
least among these reforms will be the new scope accorded to the 
scientific study of the many faiths of mankind. In that metro- 
politan city and university wherein this study has had to fight so 
long and so hard for even the barest recognition, in a city and 
university wherein multiplied and hitherto insurmountable dif- 
ficulties have effectually barred its progress, a new era in its 
evolution has been ushered in. Antiquated defenses and insecure 
citadels are being demolished one by one. Today an entirely new 
outlook greets the investigator who has entered inté a once- 
forbidden domain. It has become indeed the widely diffused hope 
of many, both in Italy and beyond it, that Rome will yet possess 
in affiliation with its university a ‘“‘scuola delle religioni” which 
will emulate the “‘section des sciences religieuses” of the famous 
Ecole des Hautes-Etudes of Paris. Such an achievement may 
require more time than optimistic onlookers and local enthusiastic 
students are inclined to believe; but, though the vision tarry, it is 
now destined to take substantial and permanent form. When that 
day comes, none will applaud its advent more sincerely than Italy’s 
countless well-wishers in America, in France, and in the British 
Isles. 





FACT AND FANCY IN THEORIES CONCERNING ACTS 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
Yale University 


The friendly treatment which my recent investigation of the 
Acts of the Apostles™ has received at the hands of experts in New 
Testament science encourages me to add here a few observations, 
in part supplementary, in part replying to queries or objections 
raised by reviewers of my work. The main conclusions of my pam- 
phlet, though doubted by some, have been accepted to an extent 
which has surprised me. Among the objections urged are some 
which appear formidable until they are examined closely; I hope 
to do justice to them in the following pages. As will presently 
appear, I have been led to change my opinion with regard to one 
matter which, though incidental, is not without importance. In 
general, it is not likely that any of the readers of the essay have 
realized how far-reaching will be the consequences of accepting the 
demonstration as to the original language of I Acts (i.e., Acts 1: 1b— 
15:35). Thus my colleague Professor Bacon, in an article pub- 
lished in a recent number of this Journal,’ speaks in very generous 
terms of my demonstration of an Aramaic original for I Acts, and of 
my previously attempted proof of a Hebrew original of the first 
two chapters of Luke’s Gospel. He says (p. 3): “Torrey’s earlier 
demonstration (the term is not too strong) is now supplemented by 
equally cogent proof that Acts 1:2—15:35 is a translation from 

The more careful the reader’s verification of 
Torrey’s evidences of translation, the more hearty will probably be 
his consent to the verdict.” So also pages 11,17,18. Yet it seems 

* The Composition and Date of Acts. ‘Harvard Theological Studies,” No. 1. 
Cambridge, 1916. 


2 Benjamin W. Bacon, “ More Philological Criticism of Acts,” American Journal 
of Theology, XXII (1918), 1-23. 


3“The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels,” contributed to 
Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Crawford Howell Toy, 1912. 
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plain that Bacon after all regards this demonstration as hardly more 
than a highly interesting curiosum, important chiefly to philologists, 
though of course valuable to all New Testament scholars as showing 
through what a history our documents have come. That it has 
any important bearing on what he would term “critical’’ theories of 
Acts he evidently would not admit fora moment. For him the book 
is the same old corpus vile now as before, still capable of dissection 
into the same half-dozen discordant sources, laboriously chopped 
and glued into their present conglomeration by an editor. He does 
not feel that the great problems of the book and its origin are 
brought any nearer to solution. I think that it will eventually 
become evident that when the proof of an Aramaic original for I Acts 
is once granted there is no escape from certain other conclusions 
which are much more comprehensive and important. 

The material of this preliminary essay of mine was limited in its 
scope and very summarily presented; I was able to bring forward 
in it only a small part of the evidence on which I myself was relying. 
I realize that its full significance will remain obscure until I can 
undertake a more general discussion, taking in the wider field and 
establishing firmly some things which at present are half appreciated 
or flatly misunderstood. Thus in Bacon’s article, especially pages 
17 f., he recognizes, and assumes that I must also recognize, prin- 
ciples of literary criticism which I know to be quite unsound; I shall 
have occasion to speak of them in the sequel. There are also 
certain views long held—now perhaps universally held—by scholars 
with regard to the editorial and other literary activities of Luke 
which if correct would render some of the conclusions in this 
investigation of Acts less cogent. I know these views to be mis- 
taken and believe that I can gain general credence for my own 
view, which, however, I have not yet even expressed, to say nothing 
of attempting to set forth the reasons for holding it. 

Professor Foakes Jackson, in an interesting review of my 
Composition and Date of Acts,‘ puts his finger on one of these points. 
He says on page 352: “That Luke translated this [the Aramaic 
document of I Acts] with meticulous accuracy, adding nothing of 


* “Professor C. C. Torrey on the Acts.” Harvard Theological Review, X (October, 
1917), 352-61. 
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importance of his own and adapting nothing to prove those points 
which he desired to establish, is, judging by his use of Mark and Q,' 
to me at least incredible.” But when the evidence of translation in 
the Gospels has been mustered (and it has never yet been examined 
with sufficient care) it will be seen that the activities such as Pro- 
fessor Jackson has in mind nearly all pass out of Luke’s hands into 
those of the author of an Aramaic Third Gospel. Luke’s own work 
there is almost. solely that of translator, and its characteristic fea- 
tures are precisely those which appear in his rendering of I Acts. 
Even before the proof of this is furnished, however, it seems to me 
that the evidence in I Acts alone, cumulative and consistent as it is, 
is quite sufficient of itself, without the added support from the 
Gospel, to justify the characterization given in my pamphlet 
(pp. 40f.). I presume that Professor Jackson’s use of the word 
“meticulous” is not intended to convey any disparagement, for all 
those who, like Professor Jackson himself, have studied carefully 
the ancient renderings from Semitic into Greek know that the 
method which I have tried to characterize in examining the Greek 
of the first half of Acts is in all its essential features the typical 
method of the translators of that day. As I attempted to show in 
my “Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels,” the 
workman then had a different conception of his task from that 
which now prevails. Better than most modern translators, he knew 
what he was about, and it is most fortunate for us that his aim was 
what it was, in spite of the glaring faults of his method. Even the 
careless, the slovenly, the stupid among the workers in this difficult 
field, habitually exhibit the same standard of verbal precision and 
even the same ingenuity (to us often perverse ingenuity) in attain- 
ing it which we can observe in I Acts. 

Luke, like all the best translators of his day, is cautious and 
reliable—barring the inevitable slips, which are likely to be of the 
very greatest value to us.*? His procedure in the Gospel and the 
Acts does not necessarily afford an index of the relative importance 


t The italics are mine. 

* In my pamphlet, p. 40, I spoke of Luke as “‘ singularly faithful to his sources.” 
The adverb is a misleading one, and I corrected it in the margin of my own copy 
almost as soon as it was issued. “Very” or “decidedly” would have been better. 
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to him of the documents he was rendering; he and his fellows would 
have pursued the same method if the texts in hand had been of 
minor interest. There is another phrase in the sentence quoted 
above with regard to which I have a query. Can Professor Jackson 
be perfectly sure that there were “points which Luke desired to 
establish” ? I of course admit the possibility that he had his own 
pet theses which he was even willing to introduce into his transla- 
tions, though I do not know where the evidence of this could be 
found; but it seems to me far more probable that he conceived his 
duty to be that of a collector of authentic Palestinian records, by 
translating which he could give Theophilus and his like a trust- 
worthy account—the best native Palestinian account—of the Chris- 
tian beginnings. And I believe that the narrative which he thus 
made available was in fact much truer in its essential features than 
anything which he could have produced by editing and composing 
according to his own ideas. He was not a “historian” according to 
our notions, and even if he had been he doubtless would have been 
at a loss to find the main thread and the true perspective in much 
of this strange material. 

Professor Jackson also deals generously with the main feature 
of my essay, the demonstration of Aramaic underlying the Greek 
of I Acts. He accepts the proof as valid for most of the first fifteen 
chapters, but is inclined to doubt it for chapters 13-15, not because 
the evidence in the latter case is essentially weaker, but because of 
a long-standing and widely accepted theory of the composition of 
the book, according to which these chapters are made a part of the 
document which continues in chapters 16 ff. Bacon, in the above- 
mentioned article (p. 4, note 2, and pp. 13, 22 f.), shows himself 
under the influence of the same theory. He admits indeed that the 
Greek of these chapters is a rendering from Aramaic, but asks us to 
believe that this Aramaic was itself the translation of a Greek 
document. It is in fact not possible to hold that the demonstration 
of translation-Greek is valid for a part of I Acts but not for the 
remainder. The evidence of an underlying Aramaic original is 
fully as strong in all parts of chapters 13-15 as it is in the chapters 
preceding. The Aramaisms which I happened to mention are by 
no means the only ones that could be pointed out; the texture of 
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the Greek is Aramaic through and through. I feel quite sure that 
when the question has been adequately studied scholars will come 
to the conclusion that there is no tenable middle ground; it is 
necessary either to reject the theory of translation in toto or else to 
include the whole of I Acts in the hypothesis. 

Professor Jackson, like many other New Testament scholars, 
takes it for granted that a friend and companion of Paul must be a 
disciple of his, that is, an adherent and exponent of his theology 
and a champion of his more extreme views in matters of controversy. 
The man who wrote the account of Paul’s journey to Rome, it is 
said, must have occupied the point of view represented by the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians and must have disapproved 
the statements of the fifteenth chapter of Acts: This is pure 
assumption, however, and nothing more; it is not only unsupported 
by anything in Acts, but the evidence, if we admit that there is 
any, points in the opposite direction sufficiently to give trouble to 
the adherents of the theory. But is the assumption justified at 
all? I do not believe that Professors Jackson and Bacon would 
wish to insist even on this general statement: Everyone who 
becomes a friend of a great theologian and travels in his company 
understands and approves his theology. Neither in modern nor 
in ancient times could such a statement hold even approximately 
true. Nor is this any better: Every friend and companion of a 
man who has been engaged in a sharp controversy holds precisely 
his point of view and will suppress, if possible, any statements that 
might be interpreted in such a way as to make him appear in certain 
controversial utterances to be speaking with some personal bias. 

Is it not from just this major premise, however, that Professors 
Jackson and Bacon and their fellows take their start? Professor 
Jackson is mistaken when he also attributes such a view tome. He 
says (p. 358): “Dr. Torrey points out . . . . the impossibility of 
the Council of Jerusalem in Acts 15 having been so described by a 
companion of Paul’s.” But Professor William Jerome Wilson, in 
his essay entitled “The Unity of the Aramaic Acts,’”* to which I 
shall refer later, is right in supposing (p. 328, note) that what I 
said of this import on pages 42 f. of my pamphlet was intended 

t In the Harvard Theological Review, XI (July, 1918), 322-35. 
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simply as a concise statement of the prevailing “critical” views, 
not as an expression of my own opinions. I should, however, have 
expressed myself more clearly. Professor Jackson, it must be 
observed, not stopping with the statement quoted above, goes on 
tosay: “But does not Dr. Torrey ignore the difficulty of accounting 
for a close friend of Paul’s having incorporated into his narrative 
so damaging a statement as that relating to the proceedings of the 
Apostles and the promulgation of the letter to the churches of 
Syria and Cilicia?” That is, he would say, granting for the sake of 
argument the existence of an Aramaic document, including chap- 
ter 15 (which then would presumably not be the composition of a 
personal friend of Paul’s), is it easily conceivable that Luke (or 
whoever compiled the book) should have permitted this chapter 
to remain in his translation or transcription of the document which 
lay before him? Now we know very little indeed about the com- 
piler. We do not know whether he was Jew or Gentile,’ Hellenist 
or proselyte, opinionated or diffident; to what extent he would be 
inclined to harmonize and to what extent to leave his sources as he 
found them. We have only very slight and partial knowledge of his 
point of view, and no knowledge whatever as to the immediate 
conditions and impulses under which he wrote, save the bare fact 
that he had an acquaintance named Theophilus, whom he hoped to 
instruct and not mislead. 

We are therefore obviously not in a position to be dogmatic; and 
yet it seems to me that the question asked above can be answered 
with confidence: It is very easily conceivable that Luke should 
have incorporated Acts 15 in his book, and that too without the 
least hesitation or unwillingness. Even if we should grant that 
he held the views conjectured for him by Professor Jackson, we 
know nevertheless that he did, at least occasionally, allow his 
sources to say things contradicting each other or his own narrative— 
this is the case both at the beginning and at the end of the Aramaic 


t This is true even when the compiler is supposed to be Luke. It is indeed cus- 
tomary to argue from Col. 4:10 f., 14, that Luke was a Gentile; but the wording of 
verse 11 is so ambiguous and difficult as to render the conclusion quite unsafe. See, 
for instance, the rendering of the English Revisers,-who follow the Greek and take the 
consequences, and Schmiedel’s desperate struggle with the text in Encycl. Bibl., 
“Luke,” cols. 2830 f. Is it not probable that the original reading here was obro: ye od» 
instead of obro: ubvon? This is just what we should expect Paul to write, and the acci- 
dental corruption of ¢ to o is very common. 
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document, as well as in one or two other places—and that in trans- 
lating he was notably cautious and exact. This all gives real 
ground for the belief that he wished to deal faithfully with his 
sources and not to refashion them according to his own ideas. This 
belief is not difficult in the least, especially as the mode of pro- 
cedure—giving each source its own right—is the rule and not the 
exception in oriental historiography. Even an eager partisan of Paul 
might well have incorporated views belonging to the extreme oppo- 
sition, if he found them in a document which he thought important. 

I can, however, see no reason for believing that we have here 
before us partisans and party documents. What is there in either 
the Judean narrative or II Acts that is distinctly controversial or 
one-sided ? I am well aware that this has long been the way of 
regarding the book in certain schools of New Testament interpre- 
tation; it is the postulate which lies at the basis of most of the 
analyses of Acts. In its extreme form it assumes—and also finds— 
a considerable cluster of discordant sources forced into an unhappy 
union by a man whose principal characteristic was zeal for the 
interests of his own small party. By way of partial illustration I 
quote a sentence or two occurring incidentally in Bacon’s article. 
He speaks on page 19 of considerations showing ‘the systematic 
adaptation of the sense of II Acts away from what would agree 
with the Pauline Epistles, to conform it to the Petrine standard 
made central in the chapter on the Apostolic Council.” 

In other words, II Acts must have agreed with the Pauline 
Epistles; it does not, in fact, agree with them; ergo, it has been 
garbled. This is strikingly like the Mohammedan doctrine of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures: They definitely foretold and 
described Mohammed and his work; no such definite predictions 
and descriptions are to be found in the Bible as it now exists; ergo, 
the Jews and Christians have falsified their Scriptures. 

Bacon goes on to say: “The main evidence is the misinterpre- 
tation of Paul’s action in 16:3 and 21:26 and the suppression and 
perversion of the real object of the great delegation to Jerusalem.” 
Again, on page 21: “Chapters 6-8, with their sequel in 11: 19-26, 
contain a presentation of the same central idea, which is funda- 
mentally at variance with the compiler’s. The best efforts of the 
Autor ad Theophilum to harmonize and adjust remain powerless 
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to suppress the testimony of this fundamentally Hellenistic account 
of Gentile mission work,”’ etc. 

This is similar reasoning turned in the other direction: The 
author of Acts and the author, i.e., compiler, of the Aramaic 
document were both partisans of the narrow view and aimed to 
trim all their sources into agreement with their own ideas; in 
point of fact I Acts contains much that is distinctly liberal; there- 
fore we must conclude that they either overlooked these telltale 
wide-hearted elements or else did not know how to get rid of them. 

A few lines farther down the page Bacon comes to the mention 
of another “source’”’ which similarly baffled both the “Aramaic 
compiler” and the “Autor ad Theophilum”: “In like manner 
the harmonizing transpositions, omissions, and corrections of the 
editor are of no avail against the irrepressible testimony of Acts 
12:1-23; 9:32—-11:18. Here we have another presentation of the 
same fundamental.idea, and one which is equally free with that of 
the Hellenistic source.” And on page 22 we read of “the Aramaic 
harmonist,” “this forced harmonization,” “the camouflage of 
chapter 15 with its compromising ‘decrees of the Apostles and 
elders,’”’ and the way in which the author of the Book of Acts, in 
appending the Greek Acts of Paul to the Aramaic document, “ was 
of course compelled to narrow down its representations to the same’ 
harmonizing standard his Aramaic predecessor had adopted.” 

Tosum up: According to the theory of partisan sources we have 
before us in I Acts a collection of uninspiring little documents pro- 
duced by insignificant little writers who without exception were 
possessed either of very limited information or of slight regard for 
the truth, or both; all combined by a mean and dishonest little 
editor. For this last-named author, as he is described, I, for one, 
could feel only contempt; and this appears to be the reaction which 
he and his activities produce upon Professor Bacon.’ Now, far be 
it from me to say that these and similar conclusions are groundless, 
but I do know with certainty that they are quite unnecessary. I 

t Let no one suppose that any such manipulation of documents as is here postu- 
lated was either usual or regarded as respectable in those days. Bacon speaks on 
page 13 of “the known phenomena of ancient book-making,” but what he describes is the 


construction of ancient books as it is carried on chiefly in modern workshops and 
lecture-rooms. See further in the concluding instalment of this article. 
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think I am as determined as I know Professor Bacon to be to follow 
the evidence, according to my lights, wherever it leads. The 
evidence seems to me both plain and altogether consistent, and in 
this latter particular I have the advantage over Professors Jackson, 
Bacon, and their fellows, as can be seen from their own admissions 
in the preceding pages. I agree entirely with Bacon’s conclusion 
that the author of I Acts and the author of the whole book were 
men of kindred spirit; I said this with some emphasis in my pam- 
phlet, page 65. What is still more interesting and important, 
they were thoroughly representative men, speaking for the great body 
of the Christian church of that day. Each of the two was far from 
deserving the reproach laid by the great Apostle to the Gentiles at 
the door of certain Christians of the time, that they said: “I am 
of Paul’s party,” or, “I am a follower of Cephas.” These two 
writers show everywhere a refreshing breadth of mind and a warm, 
catholic spirit; they are not adherents of any party but are trying 
to record truthfully, as far as they are able, the successive main 
steps in the wonderful transition from Jewish sect to world-religion. 

Bacon and his fellows exclaim at the liberal elements in I Acts 
and wonder at their presence. The reason for it is that the author 
of I Acts, who wrote these chapters, was a liberal man. Wonder is 
also expressed that so much in II Acts should seem to show “con- 
formity to the Petrine standard.” The reason, I take it, is this, 
that events and opinions actually took the course described. Of 
course the great body of the church would have inclined toward 
“the Petrine standard” if it had been aware of any such thing. 
Paul could not possibly have rivaled in authority the great pioneers, 
the Twelve, at that time, and that he in fact did not is shown plainly 
enough by his own emphatic, almost indignant, protestations that 
he is an apostle and as good as any of them. Of course he had his 
own strong following, which grew steadily stronger; but it would 
have been strange indeed if either the author of the Third Gospel 
or the author of the Judean document had been of the number, 
however great a leader they may have seen in him, and however 
epoch-making they felt his work to be. They were under the still 
more potent spell of Galilee and Jerusalem, and could see the begin- 
nings of the church in something like their true proportion. 
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Professor Jackson, in the sentence quoted above, speaks of 
Acts 15 as embodying a statement of the course of events that would 
be “damagihg’’ to Paul’s reputation. I confess that after a good 
deal of careful study of the chapter from my own point of view, 
and comparison of it with Paul’s Epistles, I am quite unable to 
see in it anything “damaging” to Paul or to anyone else. Cer- 
tainly neither Paul nor the Twelve Apostles had reason to fear the 
truth. I have no doubt that the story of the Council and its find- 
ings told in Acts 15 is substantially true, though of course we expect 
embellishment in details in such a narrative. I certainly have no 
question that every statement made by Paul regarding these and 
the related matters was believed by him to be strictly in accord- 
ance with fact. 

As for Gal. 2, wherein lies the difficulty in pronouncing its agree- 
ment with Acts 15 perfectly satisfactory, when we take into account 
the totally different nature of the two documents and the totally 
different circumstances under which they were produced? We 
are familiar enough in our own day with the phenomenon of widely 
dissimilar accounts of the same happenings given in good faith and 
with good reason by men speaking and writing from diverse points 
of view; it is one of the interesting features of human testimony on 
which we comment daily. One reporter sees and presents one 
aspect, his fellow presents another, and each report is true as far 
as it goes. Why should we deny to these ancient records the free- 
dom which we allow unhesitatingly and with full approval in any 
modern instance? What Paul gives in his Epistle is of course an 
ex parte account; it could not be otherwise. He is speaking as an 
advocate, and it would seem that the greater part of his immediate 
hearers felt him to be in a decided minority and perhaps even 
seriously mistaken. The events which he mentions when writing in 
this strain are as a matter of course only those which show that he 
was justified in his own view—as he certainly was. In his account 
of the Council he thinks of himself as the hero. He would have 
thought this in any case, since he was human, and it was in fact 
due mainly to the splendid labors accomplished by him and Barna- 
bas that new action by the church was necessary. ‘To the members 
of the Jerusalem church, however, and to all the great body of 
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believers who looked thither for inspiration, the foremost heroes of 
the occasion were of course Peter and James, even though the 
view which triumphed was that of which Paul had been the prin- 
cipal champion. It is possible, moreover, though perhaps not 
necessary, to suppose that Paul’s recollection of the visit to Jerusa- 
lem and the scene there was somewhat colored by the events of the 
intervening years. 

We know, in the first place, that there was some difference of 
opinion between Paul and the apostles, who were the leaders of the 
main body of the church. Just what the difference was we do not 
know, nor to what extent, if at all, it touched upon matters that 
were essential. Sounds of real controversy we have only in Paul’s 
Epistles. In Acts we have merely incidental evidence of what 
sounds like an unimportant conflict of views (in 21:20-26). This 
certainly suggests the probability, rather than the mere possibility, 
that the question at issue was not one of grave concern. This 
probability is only strengthened by the crucial passage in Paul’s 
writings, the second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians. The 
tone of the chapter is distinctly that of a discussion of matters of 
limited, not universal, importance. Paul feels personally hurt, 
that is beyond all question (see especially vs. 6), and believes that 
his influence and the success of his great work are being impaired; 
more than this, he is persuaded that the leaders (“whatever they 
are!”) are pursuing an unwise and harmful policy. He writes 
with some impatience, and the phrases which he uses, where we 
could wish for information, are not definite, but general, more or 
less rhetorical, and colored by his mood. 

Bearing in mind the fact that what is really of great importance to 
the individual apostle and his work may not be vital to the interests 
of the whole church, we seem to see the probable reason why IT Acts 
lays no stress on the matter. What we know of the subsequent his- 
tory testifies to the same effect. Professor Ropes, in his A postolic 
Age, states very clearly and cogently the fact that Paul’s real con- 
troversy was not with the Twelve Apostles, nor with Peter, but with 
the “ Judaizing’’ Christians, whose efforts very justly alarmed and 
exasperated him. The issue between him and them was vital for 
the whole church and the Christian gospel, for they insisted on the 
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Jewish law, or at least a part of it, as an essential part of the new 
faith. Ropes describes their activities (pp. 91-93), but shows that 
though they were at first comparatively numerous and sometimes 
influential, and always very active and bitter, in their opposition 
to Paul and Peter and James and the orthodox church generally, 
yet they were never anything more than a minor sect and were 
soon hopelessly left behind (see pp. 93-98). He remarks that 
their efforts became more and more a personal attack on Paul* 
and. says (p. 94), what is especially important for our present 
inquiry: “In Paul’s later writings this controversy with Judaizing 
emissaries from the church at Jerusalem disappears. It was by no 
means the controlling characteristic of the Apostolic age.” It 
seems plain, in view of the preceding, that the reason why the note 
of controversy disappears from Paul’s writings is that the occasion 
for it had become insignificant, not that the convictions of the 
apostle had been changed or weakened. If, as some suppose, the 
leaders of the church in Jerusalem, and the apostle Peter in par- 
ticular, had held and taught that certain Jewish ordinances were 
essential for Jewish Christians, could Paul possibly have laid down 
his weapons in this way? Was Christ divided? Such teaching 
would have been a fatal blow at the very heart of the gospel, and 
no one knew this better than Paul. Is it conceivable that Peter 
and his colleagues should have been so blind as not to see this also ? 

What then does the apostle mean in Gal. 2:7 by his slightly 
impatient phrase, “the gospel of the circumcision”? Weare bound 
at least to test the hypothesis that he has in mind a policy rather 
than a doctrinal requirement. This agrees very manifestly with 
the tone of the whole chapter, which does not in the least suggest the 
presence of such a fundamental principle of the faith as that just 
mentioned. It agrees also with his other utterances and with 
what he tells us of his co-operation with the Twelve. It is also 


* The apprehension felt by Paul before his last visit to Jerusalem, expressed in 
Rom. 15: 30-32, is sometimes interpreted, in an unwarranted way, as though he thought 
that the main body (!) of the church at Jerusalem was hostile to him. He knew very 
well what power even a small band of “‘Judaizers” could wield there, and what an 
opportunity would be given them, by his arrival, to stir up the mob of the city against 
him. This is just what happened. Of course the apostles and the Jerusalem church 
were absolutely powerless under such circumstances. 
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thoroughly consonant with what we are told in the Book of Acts. 
Peter in his speech in Acts 15 is represented as distinctly cutting 
loose from the standard of “Jewish law for the Jews” in verses 
10 and 11: “Neither we nor our fathers could bear the yoke; 
we believe that both we ourselves and the Gentiles are to be saved 
through the grace of our Lord Jesus.” Yet Peter’s attitude toward 
the Jewish law was different from that of Paul. This would 
seem to mean that he held that it was better for the Jewish Chris- 
tians to be circumcised, for the sake of preserving the continuity of the 
Jewish people. There were plainly strong reasons for this, some of 
which we can appreciate even at this distance. Foremost among 
them was Old Testament prophecy, with its precious promises for 
the “eternal people,” 059 09. The best-known and most cher- 
ished of these prophecies were precisely for the messianic age, in 
which Israel was to hold a favored place in the multitude of the 
saved; could it be that, with the advent of the Messiah, Israel 
should now disappear? The end of the present age, they all felt, 
was not far distant. Peter and his colleagues, we may then sup- 
pose, took the’ ground that Jewish Christians should continue in 
the observance of their inherited laws and customs and should even 
be “zealous”’ for them (Acts 21:20), provided always that all under- 
stood and admitted that these ordinances now had merely racial 
value and were quite destitute of any significance for Christianity. 
This might well have seemed to the great majority of Jewish Chris- 
tians at that day a most desirable policy, since it was only the 
requirement of these rites that would have been false to the spirit 
of Christianity. It was a difficult teaching to maintain in its 
purity, however; and. history eventually made short work of it. 
Paul’s attitude toward this policy would then seem to have been 
one of disapproving acquiescence. His own feeling, emphatically 
expressed, is that in Christ all distinctions of race have been done 
away; the Jews should not hold any peculiar position in the church. 
He saw clearly how the policy was sure to be made to appear the 
doctrine; and the way in which it actually was thus transformed 
proved the greatest single hindrance to his work. We should 
probably say, from our standpoint, that Paul’s attitude here was 
wiser and more farseeing than that of the others, but it certainly 
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was less natural. On the other hand, he must have felt as strongly 
as anyone the necessity of conciliating the Jews, on whose ultimate 
attitude so much depended. It is evident, both from the record 
and from his own frequent utterances, that he was conciliatory, 
though he was not willing to go to the length of some others, 
including his colleague Barnabas. As for the Jews themselves, 
who had not yet become Christians, he of course would have desired 
them to continue in their own laws and customs." 

The narrative of Acts and the statements in Paul’s letters agree 
completely with what has been assumed here with regard to the 
attitude and mutual relations of Paul and the Twelve. There 
were doubtless many unrecorded instances of mild controversy, 
in which now the one, now the other view prevailed; also instances 
in which the one or the other disputant yielded either because of 
new light or for the gake of the greater good. When Peter was 
rebuked by Paul at Antioch he was presumably in the wrong, though 
it appears from Gal. 2:13 that even Barnabas did not think so. 
In that case we may take it for granted, since he was not a small 
man, but a great one, that he frankly acknowledged his error. He 
had meant well, and under other circumstances his action might 
have been justified. There was certainly no fundamental and last- 
ing difference of opinion between him and Paul. The latter, in turn, 
showed himself ready to yield his general preference in specific cases 
as long as no principle was involved. “All things are lawful for 
me,” he said, “but all things are not expedient.” He would gladly 
be (he tells us) a Jew with the Jews if by any means he might gain 
them over. The incident narrated in Acts 16:3, the circumcision 
of Timothy, was a case in point. No principle whatever was 
involved, for it was simply a matter of conciliation; otherwise we 
can be perfectly certain that Paul would not have done as he did. 
Beyond what is told us in the single sentence in verse 3 we know 
nothing whatever about the circumstances under which the action 
was taken; and it is the circumstances that ordinarily bring about 
the decision in such matters. Another occurrence of the same sort 
is narrated in 21:23-26, an incident in which there is difficulty 
only for those who are inclined to find it there, or who misunder- 

* Compare, e.g., Acts 24:14, 26:3, 28:17, and see also below. 
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stand Paul’s attitude. Where is the evidence that he wished to 
forbid to Jewish converts the right of continuing in their customs, 
or that he refused to meet halfway the Jews themselves who were 
inquiring about the new sect? There is no such evidence, but there 
is plenty to the contrary. 

We—all of us—need to keep in mind, what we very easily 
forget, that our reconstructions of ancient history from meager 
records are sure to be machine-made and arbitrary and possibly 
most mistaken where we feel surest of them. The actors in the 
few scenes which happen to pass before our eyes were human 
beings, not puppets, and their actions were not simple and’ redu- 
cible to the formulas which we constantly and of necessity apply to 
them, but complicated by their personalities, which we are far from 
understanding in any case, and by a great variety of circumstances 
about which we have only the slightest knowledge. When, for 
instance, Bacon asserts (p. 19) that the statement in Acts 24:17 
shows either ignorance or dishonesty on the part of the narrator or 
else “prevarication” on the part of Paul, the natural reply is that 
there is indeed profound ignorance in the case; but it is our own, 
not that of the contemporary historian. 

It may be remarked here that one principal reason why so 
much in the Book of Acts seems to Professors Jackson and Bacon 
artificial and improbable is because of the late date which they 
have assigned to it. If I myself supposed Acts 15 to have been 
written in the second century A.D., or late in the first century, I 
should find it much more difficult to understand and to accept as 
a substantially true account. There is not a whisper of sharp 
controversy in the chapter. This is not because the writer was 
ignorant or dishonest, but because the sharp controversy involving 
a considerable part of the church had not yet arisen. It was at a 
later day that the dispute became widespread and the situation 
really acute. Wilson in his “Unity of the Aramaic Acts’ (pp. 
329 f.) has some excellent remarks on this point. He says very 
truly that the chapter sounds as though it were written “in the first 
flush of enthusiasm” and “before the opposition had assumed its 
later and more sinister forms.” One of his remarks I would like 

* See above, p. 65, n. 1. 
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to amplify a little. He says that “our Aramaic author was not a 
trained historian, capable of foreseeing that opposition... . 
would inevitably break out again in other and perhaps violent 
forms.” Even a trained historian, however, would have made as 
bad a mess of predicting the near future as our untrained historians . 
do of reconstructing the remote past.’ Even Peter and the apostles, 
including Paul, could not have foreseen what was going to happen, 
although probably they and every other well-informed man knew 
that the trouble was not all over, and felt that the findings of their 
Council would be likely to need supplementing at an early date. 
As for Paul, it is reasonable to suppose that neither his views of 
church polity nor his theology had been finally and rigidly settled 
at this time. The account of his further work, as it is continued in 
chapters 16 ff., sounds distinctly as though he shared the feeling 
of the others and was satisfied, for the time being, with the tri- 
umph achieved at Jerusalem; and if the account is practically con- 
temporary, this is precisely what we should expect. In general, 
I believe that every chapter in the remainder of the book, from 16 
to 28, is much more comprehensible and convincing when seen to 
be a contemporary record than when supposed to have been com- 
piled a few decades later. 

I confess, of course, my failure to understand the details of 
Acts 15:20 and 28, the specific recommendations to the Gentile 
converts. There lies behind them a great background of ideas and 
habits of which our ignorance is almost total. Only this much 
seems quite clear, indeed certain, from the whole context, that no 
one of the four things named is either a religious requirement or 
thought of as connected with specifically Jewish customs. Both 
Peter and James have just said plainly and with emphasis: There 
shall be no yoke laid on the Gentiles. On what ground is the 
favorite term “compromise”’ applied to the decision of this Council ? 
Apparently only on the ground of verse 21: For from days of old 
the teachings of Moses have been set forth, by the Jews, in all the 
Gentile cities. But is not this merely James’s (or the narrator’s) 
rather naive explanation of the fact that all through the known 
world these four things were normally regarded as the require- 
ments of morality and decency? The Gentiles, the writer seems to 
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say plainly, hold the same opinion as the Jews with regard to these 
particular things. This, he believes, must be due to Jewish influ- 
ence continued through many generations. What the Council 
said to the converts of the pagan world was this: 

We have no ordinances whatever to impose upon you, nor any restrictions 
which would have the appearance of turning you in the direction of Judaism. 
But we remind you that the new réligion will be judged in the world by the 
conduct of its members, and therefore ask you to keep yourself from those 
things which by people of sound morals everywhere are regarded as offensive. 
If you can do this, it will be well for you [ed rpdégere]. 

Where, in all this, is the compromise? It is of course possible 
to doubt the writer’s implied assertion that these things were 
included in what was commonly regarded as the highest standard 
of morality in the Gentile-Jewish world at this particular time. We 
do not know from other sources whether it was so or not. Here 
apparently is an opportunity for us to learn something from a con- 
temporary record, though what we are told takes us only a very 
short distance. The decision of the Council at Jerusalem was (so 
we are explicitly told in Acts; so it is plainly implied in Gal. 2; 
so all the clear evidence seems to show) that Gentiles and Jews were 
to be absolutely on an equality as regards the religious requirement. 
It is quite true that encouragement of the Jewish Christians to 
continue in their racial customs would often and of necessity create 
the appearance of an “inner circle” in the brotherhood; and wher- 
ever this was true it could only be irritating and perhaps misleading 
to the Gentile converts. This seems to be precisely what Paul 
means in his indignant words to Peter, repeated by him in Gal. 2: 14. 
But the dispute is over a matter of policy, not of principle. When 
my colleague Professor Walker’ speaks of Peter and James and 
their associates as thenceforth working among the Jews, “of course 
with maintenance of the law” as binding, he expresses what is 
now widely believed, but, I think, not justified. I should prefer 
this instead: “‘mever with acknowledgment of the Jewish law as 
binding,”’ seeing that this is the express statement of Acts 15, against 
which we have no clear testimony whatever. Neither Paul, nor 
Luke, nor Peter, nor the Aramaic document knew anything about 


* History of the Christian Church (1918), p. 28. 
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the “double standard” which plays such an important part in the 
theory with which I am taking issue.’ 

We are not in such a position of certainty in these difficult 
matters as to enable us to cut loose from any one of the few docu- 
ments which we are so fortunate as to possess. Bacon (p. 3) 
accuses Harnack of fitting the Pauline Epistles to “the procrustean 
bed of Acts,” and seems himself to*wish to turn the operation in 
the other direction. But is it not better to do without procrustean 
beds? Whether my interpretation of the supposed disagreement 
between Acts 15 and Gal. 2 is intrinsically more probable in its 
details than those which I am antagonizing is a question by 
itself, and perhaps not an important one; what is of. very great 
importance is the fact that more than one interpretation is possible. 
For mine the claim can at least be made that it is based on the 
extant documents just as they stand and regarded as straight- 
forward and ungarbled records. 

To return for a moment to the gratuitous theory of Luke as an 
exponent of Paul’s teaching: It would be quite possible, on the 
evidence of our sources, to argue that Luke had some distaste, not 
only for theology in general, but also for Paul’s in particular. It is 
truly astonishing how little theological interest of any sort is to 
be found in Acts 16-28. Arguing a priori, according to current 
notions, one might well have pronounced such a phenomenon incon- 
ceivable. Beyond all question Luke was not a theologian, and since 
that was the case we may be sure that Paul’s theology was a hard 
nut for him to crack. Paul was not such a clear, methodical, and 
systematic writer that it is easy to comprehend at first hearing 
the doctrines and arguments which he sets forth. I wonder 
whether any human being ever accomplished this feat. It is 
strange that no ambitious young scholar has yet propounded 
the thesis that Luke was actually a bit bored by Paul’s preaching 
and controversial discussions, much as he loved the man. We 
have some evidence that Paul was not a captivating speaker 
(compare II Cor. 10:10 with Acts 20:9); and it may not be purely 
accidental that Luke, who was glad to be Paul’s traveling com- 
panion, especially on the water, generally left him, as the record 

* See, for instance, Bacon’s article, pp. 21 f. 
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seems to show, whenever he stayed long at any one place! Of 
course he could not possibly have foreseen that (thanks to the provi- 
dential preservation of a few letters) the church was destined to 
build itself up on Paul’s teaching rather than on that of Barnabas, 
or Apollos, or Peter, or Joh: «r still others. 

But from my point of view the most surprising example of mal- _ 
treatment of the source in the interest of the theory is to be found 
in the exegesis and “critical analysis” of Acts 28 by the school to 
which some of my reviewers belong. The process is the familiar 
one of deciding at the outset what the nature of the document 
should have been and what it must have contained; and then, since 
it does not say what was desired, assuming that it has been altered. 

I would first like to consider a statement made by Professor 
Jackson on page 359. It is possible that I have misunderstood it, 
and it may be that I do him injustice; if so, I am heartily sorry. 
He speaks of “‘the problem of reconciling Acts 28:17 ad fin. with 
all that is elsewhere known of Paul’s attitude toward the Jewish 
leaders.” Well, what was his attitude toward the Jews? The 
question, like all such questions, is more complicated than we 
sometimes assume, and we cannot at this distance be quite sure of 
knowing all about it. There are some facts, however, which are 
perfectly well attested. He had been fiercely antagonized by the 
Jews from the very first (as a matter of course), and his life had 
often been in danger from them. He held the unshakable con- 
viction—as did also the’ Twelve Apostles and all of the “orthodox” 
church—that the Gentiles had the same right to Christianity as the 
Jews and had no need whatever to come in by the way of Judaism. 
On the other hand, he had been a Jew himself and was proud of the 
fact. His heart yearned toward his own race with its glorious herit- 
age of history and religious truth and its unique Law which had 
been the “schoolmaster’’ to bring the world to the knowledge of 
Christ. In his Epistle to the Romans, 10:1, he exclaims: “The 
desire of my heart and my prayer to God is that Israel may be 
saved.”’ Did he mean this, or was it a mere form of words? Was 
he willing to do anything himself toward this end? See also in the 
same epistle his emphatic words at the beginning of chapters 3 and 
11. “‘What advantage has the Jew? Much, in every way!” 
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“Could God abandon his own chosen people? Never!” And in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 9:20, he says: “To the Jews 
I became as a Jew, that I might win over the Jews; to those under 
the law as though I myself were under it, in order to win over those 
under the law.” Had Paul forgotten all these things? He was 
not the man to be driven from his course by continued persecution, 
or to claim release from responsibility because a majority of his 
people had rejected him. As he says in I Cor. 10:33, “I seek not 
my own advantage, but that of the many, that they may be saved.” 
We are fortunate enough, moreover, to know what had been his 
customary method of beginning work in any new city or region to 
which he journeyed. He seems invariably to have begun with the 
Jews, if any were to be found, approaching them as a Jew who was 
loyal to his people; telling them that he had a message which was 
for Israel first of all; declaring that their laws and ordinances and 
the Prophets were merely God’s preparation for something better; 
and seeking to show them the roots of Christianity in their own 
customs and beliefs as based on their sacred Scriptures. Thus he 
had done at Salamis (Acts 13:5), Antiochia (13:14 ff.), Iconium 
(14:1), Philippi (16:13), Thessalonica (17:1 ff., where it is said 
that he preached first to the Jews “according to his custom”), 
Corinth (18: 2-5), and Ephesus (18:19; 19:8). 

We should therefore feel very sure that at as early a day as 
practicable after his arrival in Rome he would arrange for a meeting 
with the leading Jews of the city. This is what he does. We 
should also expect that he would emphasize (as always elsewhere, 
under like circumstances) the value of the religion of his people, 
with its laws and customs, given through Moses, which afforded 
them special access to Jesus the Messiah. This also he does. 
What he says to the Jewish leaders in Acts 28: 17-20 is, it seems to 
me, in perfect agreement both with what is narrated in Acts and also 
with what we learn from Paul’s Epistles. He had never at any 
time or in any way antagonized the Jewish laws and customs as 
holding good for the Jews. Indeed, he himself, though they no 
longer held good for him, had more than once observed them for 
the sake of spreading the gospel, and had prescribed this course to 
other Christians, for whom also these customs were quite worthless 
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save as an occasional means of conciliation (I Cor. 9:20; Acts 16:3; 
21:26). It would have been strangely blind and contrary to all his 
teaching if he had wished to take away from his own people that 
bridge by which the God of their fathers had destined that they were 
to pass over into the Christian brotherhood. Potentially the Law 
was already done away and a thing of the past; im actual fact it was 
to continue to the end to be the “schoolmaster” for those who had 
been obdurate at first. Paul certainly did not suppose that the 
Jews who refused to listen to Ais preaching had lost their last 
opportunity! Where then is the problem of reconciling Acts 
28:17 ff. with what is elsewhere known of Paul’s attitude toward 
the Jewish leaders ? 

Professor Jackson (ébid.) goes on immediately with the following 
sentence: “How could a disciple of Paul who knew of the Epistle to 
the Romans make [in Acts 28:17-31] the Jewish elders of Rome 
ignorant not only of his existence but of that of the Christian sect ?”’ 
I can only reply that neither of these statements is justified. Verse 
22 says in so many words that the existence of the sect was known to 
them (!); and in verse 21 it is mot said that they had not heard of 
Paul, but only this, that they had heard no evil of him. It might 
seem from the very fact of their using this qualifying adjective, 
tovnpov, that they meant to imply their knowledge of his existence; 
probably in fact they had heard of him; but as it may be that they 
are merely making a polite reply to his introductory words in 
verses 17-19 (in which he had said that the Jewish authorities 
had judged him worthy of death), it is unsafe to draw any conclusion." 

Professor Bacon* discusses this last chapter of Acts at greater 
length, from a point of view which appears to be the same as that 

I confess to feeling somewhat baffled by the sentence here quoted from Professor 
Jackson, for whose opinion I have such high regard. Very soon after the publication 
of my “Composition and Date of Acts” he was so courteous as to send me a first draft 
of his objections to some of my conclusions, and among his arguments was the very 
one which I am here discussing. I replied promptly, stating my view of Acts 28:17 ff. 
substantially as above; his statement in the Harvard Theological Review was therefore 
not made hastily, but presumably after renewed consideration of the passage. I 
should be tempted to suspect some misunderstanding on my part if it were not for the 
fact that Professor Wilson in his “Unity of the Aramaic Acts” (p. 329, the long note) 


also takes issue with Professor Jackson on this point, using the same arguments and 
very much the same words that I had used in my letter of December 3, 1916. 


* Op. cit., pp. 18 f. 
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of Professor Jackson. His statement of the argument is more 
detailed and his critical position sufficiently clear. Verses 17-29 
are regarded by him as a later interpolation. Two reasons are 
given for this belief. The first is that the passage does not con- 
tain what Bacon would have it contain. It has no mention of 
“the great Roman church,” and deals entirely with Jews instead 
of taking account of the Epistle to the Romans, although Paul 
some three years before this had announced to the brethren at 
Rome his intention of visiting them some day. Bacon finds here an 
“extraordinary discrepancy.” Why should this writer “report 
Paul’s entry precisely as if Rome were virgin soil for the mission- 
ary” and “depict Paul’s beginning there as if no such church 
existed’? To be sure, the matter-of-fact reader at once interjects 
the plea that the Roman church had received the first mention," 
the narrator telling of Paul’s “warm welcome by ‘the brethren’ 
through a body of delegates sent all the way to Appii Forum.” 
Ah, this was written by “the Diarist,” not by the interpolator! 
is Bacon’s reply. His first argument, compactly stated, is accord- 
ingly this: Verses 17-29 are an interpolation because they do not 
say over again at greater length what had already been said in verse 
15. Which sounds a bit arbitrary. 

In the second reason which he gives? for his theory he turns from 
sins of omission to those of commission. The passage is seen to be 
a later insertion because of its literary poverty, in that it deals in 
mere tiresome platitudes. It ‘conforms completely to the stereo- 
typed formula of the Apologia” (whatever that may mean); it gives 
“a stereotyped representation”’; the interpolator “brings his story to 
an end with the usual moral’’; he puts us off with “glittering gener- 
alities.”” The cut-and-dried formula which arouses his scorn is the 


* We do not know what weighty messages from Paul these brethren may have 
taken forthwith to the rest of the church. We do not know what strong reasons (we 
can easily conjecture some of them) Paul may have had for wishing to approach the 
Jews as soon as possible, considering the circumstances of his arrival. It is in any case 
natural to suppose that the writer of this history could see at least as plainly as we can 
that any extended mention of the Roman church and its history and doings would 
lie quite outside the pian of the book as he had conceived it. 


* Quoted from Bacon, op. cit., at the beginning of p. 19. 
3 Op. cit., p. 19. 
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following, as he himself states it: (1) the gospel is offered to the 
Jews; (2) a few believe, the rest oppose; (3) the messengers turn 
thereupon to the Gentiles, declaring that so the Scriptures had pre- 
dicted; (4) the Gentiles gladly receive the message. Now it is 
certainly true that we should not expect to find, in the writing 
which this purports to be, a parrot-like repetition of an overworked 
program. If the presence (real, not merely fancied) of such a 
literary weakness can be shown, we might see in it some excuse for 
condemning the passage as inferior to its context, though perhaps 
not even then for rejecting it as an editorial insertion. Let us see. 
Undeniably these things are stereotyped formulas and glittering 
generalities for Professor Bacon; possibly they were such even at 
the time when he supposes the Book of Acts to have been compiled; 
but this fact of itself does not prove that they were such for Luke 
and his readers. It is certainly not necessary to remind Bacon that 
every stock phrase has had its day of primitive strength, and that 
for every conventional mode of representation there was a period 
when it was new and fresh. I hope I am not dealing unfairly with 
the argument when I say that it seems to me just a little like reason- 
ing in a circle, thus: How do we know that verses 17-29 are late? 
Answer: Because of the stereotyped formulas. But how do we 
know that this representation was stereotyped at the time when the 
passage was written? Answer: Because it is late! 

Taking Bacon’s observation for what it is worth and giving 
Acts 28:17-29 the benefit of any doubt which there may be as to 
its date, we certainly obtain the presumption that the passage is 
early, not late. There is no justification, moreover, for speaking 
of the representation here as “stereotyped”; it is merely a simple 
and natural account of the actual course of events. To take up the 
four successive steps of the “formula”: (1) Did Paul, on his arrival 
at Rome, give his own people, the Jews, an opportunity to hear 
what he had to tell them? It is quite incredible that he should 
not have done so, not merely because it had always been his custom 
everywhere, nor even when to this is added our knowledge of the 
loyalty which he so constantly and even passionately expresses, 
but still more because of the very circumstances of his journey; 
he had been brought to Rome because of alleged wrongs done to 
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the Jews. What he had done was really “for the hope of Israel,” 
and his defense concerned these Roman brethren of his vitally. 
Should they not hear from him his new truth? (2) Did the Jews 
of Rome in fact accept Paul’s gospel? No one will doubt that what 
happened is precisely what is told us in verse 24; we can hardly 
imagine any other result. Most of them would have none of his 
new teaching. (3) What can he possibly have done, thereupon, 
but tell them the stern truth, and just why it was that he, Saul the 
Pharisee, the pupil of Gamaliel, was the apostle to the Gentiles? 
Of course he appealed to the Scriptures; without their support 
he would have been badly off indeed, and they were his only effec- 
tive weapon at this juncture. These Jews, like Paul himself, 
believed the Scriptures. Quotations like this one from Isaiah were 
not platitudes tothem. (4) Paul’s added word (vs. 28), that what 
the Jews rejected the Gentiles would accept, is both the indispen- 
sable conclusion of his argument and also just what Luke desired for 
the ending to his book. 

This is all natural and inevitable and simply told. There is no 
ready-made program here save that furnished by unchanging human 
nature; neither the facts nor their order could possibly have been 
different. Even this, however, is not all. Bacon, on page 20 of 
his article, approves, even with some emphasis, my statement of the 
underlying idea of the Book of Acts, that it is “the wonderful tran- 
sition from Jewish sect to world-religion.” Now it is certainly the 
most natural supposition that the author of the book conceived and . 
executed this idea under the inspiration of the time when the transi- 
tion actually took place, not a generation later, when it was already 
an old story. Why suppose, without necessity, a weak and improb- 
able literary performance instead of a record whose compelling 
motive is evident? Might not even that creature of hypothesis, 
“the Diarist,” have had sufficient insight to enable him to see and 
chronicle this wonder? The fact is, this very passage, verses 17-29, 
is eminently fitted to be the heart of the chapter, if what we have 
before us is a contemporary account, whoever wrote it. If I could 
suppose it to be late I could almost agree with Bacon that it is not 
impressive. Not merely this passage, however, but the whole 
chapter, taken just as it stands, gives evidence of coming from 
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the time and place of these occurrences. The very things men- 
tioned Sy Bacon as astonishing tell their plain story to this effect. 
The strikingly brief mention of “the brethren” in verse 15 is 
natural enough at Rome itself and within a short time of the event. 
If Luke had been writing in Syria or Asia Minor it would have been 
more likely to occur to him to tell who these brethren were. If he 
had been writing some decades later, when the little company had 
really become “the great Roman church,” and after Paul’s letter 
to the brethren there had become the property of the whole Chris- 
tian brotherhood, he would pretty certainly have given what Bacon 
chides him for not giving, some mention of the progress of Chris- 
tianity there, and perhaps an allusion to the Epistle to the Romans. 
As far as Theophilus is concerned, we may probably take it for 
granted that he had heard of the presence of Christians in Rome, 
but that he had no special reason for interest in their welfare. 

As for the Epistle to the Romans, if Acts 28 is a contemporary 
narrative we can be pretty certain that Theophilus knew nothing 
about the letter, and therefore no allusion to it, or to the relation of 
Paul to the Roman church, could have been of any value. To sup- 
pose, however, that the compiler of Acts, writing many years later, 
could have contented himself with this summary treatment of the 
Roman material “taxes credulity to the breaking point.’ 

So far then from having before us here the concoctions of a 
later day, we have a fresh draft from the fountainhead. If ever 
any authors had the right to draw this picture of the transferring 
of the new religion, it belonged to these two, the Aramaean and the 
Greek; for their productions, so far as we know, were the very 
first to portray it! Wilson? remarks the fresh enthusiasm of the 
Aramaic history, at its climax in chapter 15. The same thing, in a 
different literary dress, is to be seen in chapter 28. The true 
climax of the whole narrative is the latter half of this chapter, 
where the story is told of the last meeting between the Jews, the 
rightful “‘heirs of the promises,” and their best friend, Paul. Toa 
representative body of their leading men at Rome, the capital city 
of the world, the apostle gives his message; and when they will 
not hear it he utters his reproachful warning for them and all 


*See Bacon, op. cit., p. 19. * Op. cit., p. 329. 
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their race, ending with the long-familiar words from the Book of 
Isaiah.* This quotation (which, or its equivalent, it is easy to 
believe that Paul actually used on this occasion), pronouncing the 
judgment of God himself on his as yet unbelieving people, made the 
best possible ending for the particular drama sketched by the 
Judean author and Luke. It is indeed the real ending of the book; 
though several considerations, the artistic among them, made it 
quite indispensable to add a few words telling whatever could be 
told of Paul’s fate. 


* Bacon; pp. 10 f., 18 f., treats this passage from the best known of all the Prophets, 
so strikingly apposite to the circumstances depicted all through this book, from the 
beginning to the end, as though it had been discovered by Mark and could be obtained 
only from him (in fact only a small part of it is in Mark)! It would be very strange if 
Luke had not heard Paul use it often. It may be added, in passing, that Bacon’s 
description, at the beginning of page 11, of Luke’s proceeding in his Gospel, 8: 10, is 
not borne out by the facts. 


[To be concluded] 





POSSIBILITIES OF BEAUTY IN THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL ORDER 


CHARLES E. PARK 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The “ Congregational Order” is a term that once was frequently 
used, but has of late years sunk more or less into oblivion. The 
term was applied to the theory of church management, church 
polity, and church worship which was adopted three hundred years 
ago by our own Puritan and Separatist churches of New England. 
Those groups of worshipers who banded themselves together as 
churches under the bonds of a covenant, who sedulously managed 
their own affairs, resenting any interference on the part of an exter- 
nal authority, who were their own authority, and who lived together 
as churches upon the terms of a self-respecting sympathy and a 
friendly independence are said to belong to and to constitute the 
Congregational Order. For the first few generations of New Eng- 
land history these churches of the Congregational Order were the 
only churches. They held the field without rivals. Their meeting- 
houses dotted the landscape, and their membership included the 
entire freeman population of these New England colonies. It was 
a slow and difficult matter to break down the exclusiveness of this 
New England theocracy. And it was not until New England had 
been settled for upward of fifty years at least that churches of the 
ecclesiastical order began timidly to come into existence and fight 
for their own survival in this unfriendly and inhospitable Puritan 
atmosphere. 

These churches of the Congregational Order were alike not only 
in their theory of church polity and constitution but also in their 
devotional practice. Their method of conducting church worship 
. was distinctive. While there were slight variations in custom as 
between the several churches, for every church in this and in all 
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other matters was a law unto itself, yet the similarity of their under- 
lying contention as to the true nature of a church found its expres- 
sion in an essential similarity in their accepted manner and custom 
of conducting the various church offices or occasions, not only the 
Sunday services of worship, but the minor activities of baptism, 
admission, the Lord’s Supper, and church discipline. It is there- 
fore permissible to say that the term Congregational Order covers 
not only the theory of church structure and polity but also the 
practice of church worship and devotional procedure. 

My purpose is to examine this Congregational Order of church 
worship, not in a mood of ridicule or of hostility, which we are 
bound to admit has become more or less the fashion among us of 
late, but in a mood of sympathy and reasonable open-mindedness, 
and to see if there can be found in it anything of that aesthetic value 
which we are coming more and more to demand as an essential 
quality in our church services. Such an examination will be timely 
and very much to the point. During the last generation or so there 
has grown up an increasing interest in the emotional or the sensuous 
side of church worship, the side that appeals primarily to the senses 
rather than to the thought of the worshiper. We have been feeling, 
very properly, that an act of worship, in order to be thoroughly 
satisfactory, must bring all sides of the mind into some sort of 
exercise and some sort of gratification; it must have its direct 
effect not only upon our powers of thought and speculation but also 
upon our powers of volition and emotional reaction. It must not 
alone guide the intellect; it must also uplift the feeling and stimu- 
late the will. An act of worship must properly bring the whole 
creature into responsive participation, so that the influences of that 
act of worship may find entrance through all available channels and 
may exert their maximum of power upon the worshiper. 

Interest in the emotional or the sensuous possibilities of Con- 
gregational worship is due in a measure to the feeling that those 
possibilities have been ignored, and that it is high time that they 
were recognized and cultivated. We feel that that side of the 
Congregational worshiping capacity has been starved, and therefore 
it is to that side that our attention of late has turned. This feeling 
of emotional hunger, of vague dissatisfaction with the supposed 
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emotional or aesthetic paucity of Congregational worship, has 
engendered in many Congregationalists a sort of a factitious hospi- 
tality toward rites and ceremonies, the mystic symbolism, the awe- 
compelling decencies and pomp of the ecclesiastical and hierarchical 
orders, with all their music, and color, and vestments, and appealing 
imagery, and lovely pageantry. Just because that side of human 
nature demands its proper gratification in an act of worship, and 
just because Congregationalists have unquestionably denied that 
craving, it follows most naturally that the revolt takes place. One 
draft of this rich chalice of:ritualism mounts to our brains like new 
wine. We are captivated, enthralled. 

It is not surprising at all that those forms of organized religion 
which employ the aesthetic or the emotional appeal are very much 
in vogue just now. In fact, when one considers how comparatively 
sterile our own Puritanism is in emotionality, how persistently we 
as Congregationalists have employed the intellectual appeal to the 
virtual exclusion of all others, and when one couples with that the 
undeniable fact that the speculations of theology have largely lost 
their interest for a generation which has been more concerned with 
matters of social and industrial moment, more concerned in culti- 
vating the secular arts and sciences of this worldly life than in con- 
structing philosophical or theological hypotheses, it becomes evident 
that the appeal of Congregational worship is strongest just where 
the ordinary citizen of the day is least inclined to respond, and 
is weakest just where the ordinary citizen is most inclined to 
respond. Is it not fair to say that Congregationalism is, or has 
been up to very recently, largely out of touch with the prevailing 
temper of the times? ‘Tendencies would at least seem to support 
such a statement. Not only are the ritual forms of worship better 
attended, but among Congregationalists there is the widespread 
endeavor to supply what has appeared to be their own lack—to 
“enrich” their service by the introduction of expensive music, 
anthems, chants, responses, and by the adoption of certain stated 
forms of worship, such as liturgical prayers, confessions of faith, 
and in many cases vestments, processionals, and lay readers. 

In view of these things an effort to inquire intelligently into 
the aesthetic possibilities of those few forms of worship which 
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are distinctly Congregational cannot be wholly untimely. Such 
an effort must precede any attempt to cultivate those hidden 
possibilities. 

It is necessary to remember in the first place that Puritanism 
arose originally as a protest against empty formalism and spiritual 
barrenness. To this extent Puritanism in worship was itself an 
effort to preserve the “beauty of holiness”; an effort to rescue the 
aestheticism of worship from the decay of a meaningless supersti- 
tion into which it was bidding fair to sink. While it may be 
affirmed with some justice that in certain fields art is its own 
excuse for being, it is safe to say that in religious worship there 
cannot be such a thing as art for art’s sake. Beauty in worship is’ 
wholly dependent upon sincerity. A religious service is impressive 
and dignified and therefore beautiful in exact proportion as it is 
meaningful ad vital to the spiritual interests of the worshiper. 
That is one of the fundamental canons of religious expression. The 
moment sincerity is lost, that moment beauty, dignity, impressive- 
ness, are utterly destroyed. 

It is a familiar historical fact that the Church of England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had sunk to a very lamentable 
condition. Its livings were looked upon as sinecures and were 
sought by a priesthood whose first concern was the securing for 
themselves of an adequate livelihood. Its teachings and moral 
influences were unable to stem the tide of pleasure-loving jollity 
which flooded the rural communities of England during those years, 
finding expression in the boisterous and often cruel and unclean 
pastimes of the countryside, such as bear baitings, Maypole dances, 
and carousals. It was from these sports that there arose the 
affectionate nickname “Merrie England.” Against the degrading 
tendency of these and similar customs the church could not offer 
any effective resistance. Perhaps the church did not try to resist. 
At all events the moral safeguards of religion were not in evidence, 
and the church of course had to take the blame. 

Add to this the vast amount of simony and fraud that was 
practiced in the frantic scramble to procure lucrative ecclesiastical 
offices and privileges, the dual holdings, the absenteeism, the general 
indifference to the spiritual needs of the people, and the grasping 
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avarice of men in high places, all of which is mercilessly shown forth 
in Hugh Latimer’s sermons, and we can paint a fairly vivid picture 
of the Church of England at that time. It was pervaded with 
corruption, spiritual indifference, and hypocrisy. Its forms of 
worship were emptied of their true content and stood forth as mere 
forms and nothing more. Its outward semblance became a hollow 
farce, a shell within which the preserving spirit had died. Its 
beauty, to the discerning eye, was withered because it was no longer 
informed by that sincerity which is the very life of beauty. Hence- 
forth it bore much the same relation to real beauty that the pressed 
flower bears to the living blossom. 

Never fear but that there were discerning eyes to note and 
deeply resent the change. Those were the eyes of Puritanism. 
Those eyes were sharp enough to detect the danger which always 
attends formalism in worship, the danger of hypocrisy, the danger 
of forgetting the spirit of worship, in dependence upon its technique. 
And they were not slow in drawing the perfectly logical, although 
by no means necessary, conclusion that this decadence had taken 
place, not in spite of, but because of, its ritualism. Accordingly, 
as the Puritans increased in power they took form as a spirit of 
protest against the corruptions of the church, and against the 
ritualistic customs which in their eyes were both identified with 
those corruptions and in a measure the cause of those corruptions. 
They nourished in their hearts a deep-rooted hatred of all set forms 
of worship—a hatred that was inflamed by two great forces which 
were then most rife: the influence of Martin Luther and his German 
Reformation, and the influence of the Bible, which was undergoing 
its several English translations and was being more and more read 
in private. These two influences fell into exact alignment with the 
natural trend of Puritan prejudice and served to cement those 
prejudices into a mighty fortress of hatred. 

Ecclesiasticism became the scarlet woman of Revelation, and 
the wizards and necromancers who peep and mutter, the Pharisees 
who were likened unto whited sepulchers, the phylacteries, the vain 
repetitions, the: much speaking, the offering to idols, all found their 
equally detestable counterparts in the intoning priesthood, the 
clerical favorites and place hunters, the surplices, genuflections, 
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crucifixes, and written prayers of the Church of England. These 
were all rags and tags of popery or prelacy, and pope and prelate 
were Antichrist. 

As against all this, the Puritan set up his manner of worship—a 
worship which in its utter austerity, simplicity, and informality 
offered as great a contrast as was possible to the formalism and 
ritual of the established churches. And he did this, not because 
he hated beauty, but because in his clear sight that which ought to 
have been beautiful had ceased to be beautiful since it had lost its 
sincerity. The Puritan protest was as a matter of fact a revolt in 
the interest of beauty, in that it was an attempt to rehabilitate 
worship in that vesture which can alone give it any real beauty, 
the vesture of spiritual sincerity. 

In attempting to do this they of course went to the other 
extreme; but any fair-minded man must agree that there was 
ample justification for extreme measures, and that the aesthetic 
theory upon which they unconsciously labored, that worship must 
first of all be sincere and then it will of its own accord be impressive, 
dignified, and beautiful, was and is a sound theory. 

These then were the antiritualistic prejudices which the Puritans 
brought to New England. And this was the mold in which they 
took pains to cast the outward habits and expressions of worship 
in the churches which they proceeded to erect. All things must be 
honest, genuine, sincere, in strict accord with biblical injunction. 
Their church buildings, or, as they did not disdain to call them, 
their meetinghouses, were plain, unadorned, substantial structures, 
costing as much as they could well afford. They were not niggardly 
with their money, but their money was spent for commodiousness 
and solidity of structure rather than for comfort and ornamenta- 
tion. It is perhaps fair to say that in appearance these earliest 
meetinghouses were uniformly ungainly and repellent. One is 
tempted to conclude, in some instances, that they took some pains 
to secure the greatest possible degree of ugliness as to location, sur- 
roundings, and appearance. Doubtless in a few isolated cases.a 
meetinghouse might have been found that offered suggestions of 
grace, and that pleased the eye with the subtle charm of line and 
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proportion. We can hardly avoid considering such cases purely 
accidental. : 

There was nothing about the building within or without to sug- 
gest physical comfort. The windows were clear glass. The seats 
were rough benches or forms. At one end or at one side was a 
platform upon which stood the pulpit. Below it stood the com- 
munion table. The seats for the ruling elders and deacons, where 
there were these officers, were the seats of honor nearest the plat- 
form. Some of the meetinghouses had bells hung in a little cupola 
on the roof. This bell was rung to summon the worshipers on a 
Sabbath day. Services were at nine o’clock or earlier on Sunday 
morning and at two o’clock on Sunday afternoon. Where there 
was no stationary bell the worshipers were notified that it was 
church time by the beating of a drum, or perhaps in some instances 
by ringing a hand bell, such as a town-crier would use, up and down 
the village street. The ministers wore no vestments save the simple 
black preaching gown with the white bands. There was no instru- 
mental music at first. The bass viol and other instruments made 
their appearance gradually and against much opposition. The 
church organ, or, as it was called, the “chist o’ whistles,” aroused 
violent alarm and opposition which it took years to overcome, and 
it was not generally permitted until well on into the nineteenth 
century. What music there was, being wholly vocal, unaccom- 
panied, and interrupted every two lines to permit of the lining out 
of the next two, must have been excessively painful to any delicate 
musical year. 

The full complement of officers in the original churches com- 
prised the two teaching elders, the two ruling elders, four deacons, 
and one or two widows. The teaching elders were also called the 
pastor and the teacher. They were held in equal honor. Their 
functions have been combined in the modern minister, but they 
were more or less distinct at that time. Even today, when we 
speak of a minister of our acquaintance as being an ideal pastor 
but not much of a scholar, or as being a recluse, a scholar, a fine 
preacher, but not much of a pastor, we are drawing the very 
distinction which was openly recognized at that time, and which 
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constituted the difference between pastor and teacher. The one, as 
his name implies, was the pastor of the flock, whose duty it was 
to have charge of the intimate spiritual and moral welfare of his 
people. His preaching was called exhorting and was calculated to 
arouse and inspire. The other, the teacher, was the theological 
instructor. He was the student, the writer, the theological edu- 
cator. His sermons were doctrinal essays or lectures calculated to 
guide the people in their thinking and lead them to hold correct 
orthodox convictions. 

The two ruling elders were usually the two weightiest and most 
influential laymen of the town or parish. They might be called 
the business managers of the parish. They had oversight of the 
countless social relationships. Matters of discipline were referred 
to them. Applications for admission to the church or dismissal 
from the church were addressed to them. 

The deacons were the treasurers, collectors, and disbursing 
agents of the church. Contributions were handed to them, and 
needy members of the parish applied to them for assistance. 

The widows, or, as they were called in later times, the deacon- 
esses, were women whose office was to minister to those cases of 
need or distress in which a man for obvious reasons could not grace- 
fully interfere. A widow must be at least sixty years of age and 
physically strong enough to endure the very considerable hardships 
and labors of her position. In addition to these qualifications there 
was doubtless demanded of her a certain native tact and refinement 
of nature. For these reasons it was seldom that this office could 
be filled. There were few if any churches whose complement of 
officers included the widows. 

It would be a mistake to draw the lines hard and sharp between 
these various official functions. There was much overlapping and 
duplication of functionality. All four elders had a voice in ques- 
tions of discipline and in granting admissions or dismissals. One 
or the other ruling elder might sometimes act as the preacher. 
or, to use the common phrase, “bear testimony.” Yet in a 
general way their several duties were as I have tried to outline 
them. 
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All the officers had their stated places at the Sunday service. 
The teaching elders were upon the platform, the ruling elders and 
deacons in their appointed seats directly under the platform, the 
most eminent seats in the meetinghouse, suggested of course by 
the “chief seats in the synagogue.” Service began usually at nine 
o’clock or perhaps a little earlier. First there was an invocation 
by the pastor, in length fifteen minutes or so, the people standing. 
Then the teacher read a chapter of the Bible, expounding it as he 
went along. Then a psalm was sung. As there were no psalm 
books, the words were lined out by one of the ministers, two lines 
at atime. Some gifted member in the congregation was expected 
to “‘set the tune” and take the lead in singing thé two lines after 
they had been lined out. These psalms were metrical paraphrases 
of the psalms in the Bible, rendered in rather grotesque English 
rhyme and rhythm. As translations they were often grossly mis- 
leading, so much so that the learned New England divines could 
not endure to have them used, and accordingly put their heads 
together and compiled a new translation, the famous Bay Psalm 
Book, or the psalm book used in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
Copies of this Bay Psalm Book are now exceedingly rare and are 
worth considerably more than their weight in gold. To be exact, 
there are but nine copies known to be in existence, and one of these 
was sold in the middle of the nineteenth century for over $1,200. 
This Bay Psalm Book, printed in 1640 by Samuel Day, of Cam- 
bridge, was the first considerable bit of printing done in the colony. 
It ran through six or seven editions and was in well-nigh universal 
use throughout the New England churches of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The later editions were equipped with music as well as with 
words. John Eliot, one of the three translators, frankly declares in 
his preface that the paraphrases are not cast in especially good poetic 
form, and warns the reader that literal accuracy of text has invari- 
ably been sought at the expense of poetical technique. This is so 
apparent to us as we read these clumsy and often uncouth lines 
that it is reassuring to be told that even they were quite aware 
of this defect and took pains to explain it. Some of these para- 
phrases, however, are clothed in a certain rugged beauty which 
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gives them a peculiar charm. Here, for example, is the Twenty- 
third Psalm: 
The Lord to mee a shepheard is, 
want therefore shall not I. 
Hee in the folds of tender-grasse, 
doth cause me down to lie: 


To waters calme me gently leads 
Restore my soul doth hee; 

he doth in paths of righteousness: 
for his names sake lead mee. 


Yea though in valley of death’s shade 
I walk, none ill I’le fear; 

Because thou art with me, thy rod, 
and staffe my comfort are. 


For me a table thou hast spread, 
in presence of my foes; 

thou dost anoint my head with oyle, 
my cup it over-flowes. 


Goodness and mercy surely shall 
all my dayes follow mee: 

and in the Lord’s house I shall dwell 
so long as dayes shall bee. 


For tunes they had at their disposal a collection of some forty 
arranged by Thomas Ravenscroft, Bachelor of Music, and printed 
in 1621. These were for the greater part perfectly simple, familiar, 
old plain songs, with here and there an air borrowed from French, 
Dutch, or Italian sources. They strike us as being all very much 
alike, so that we are not surprised to read in Sewell’s diary that 
intending to set the psalm to one tune he realized after it had been 
sung that he had actually set it to another. Some of these old 
tunes, such, for example, as Winchester, Dundee, and York, are in 
constant use among us today and may be found in any well-edited 
church hymnal. Others have fallen into disuse and probably 
would be recognized by very few, even if they were heard. Some 
of their names were Wells, Salisbury, Bristol, Gloucester, Christ 
Hospital, Martyr’s Tune, etc. Psalm 23 was usually set to Win- 
chester, and we can very easily imagine the effect of those simple, 
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stinted phrases sung in unison, two lines at a time, to that stately 
and dignified old tune. 

To return now to the morning service, there was first the 
fifteen-minute invocation by the pastor, then a chapter was read 
and expounded by the teacher, then a psalm was sung. Then 
followed the sermon and exhortation by the pastor; then a lengthy 
prayer by the teacher, concluding with a blessing or benediction. 
There was nothing fixed about this order. Sometimes there was 
a long prayer before the sermon as well as after. And sometimes 
there was a second psalm sung at the close of the service just before 
the blessing. 

The Lord’s Supper was observed once a month at the conclusion 
of the morning service, which by the way might easily have been 
two hours or more in length. Notice of the Lord’s Supper was 
given generally two weeks before the day of its observance. It was 
administered to none but members of the church and such visitors 
as came with letters testifying to their membership in some other 
church. Non-communicants were, however, permitted to remain 
as witnesses to the ceremony. This sacrament was conducted with 
great simplicity. The teaching and ruling elders seated themselves 
about the table, the deacons and members of the church sitting in 
silence meanwhile upon their forms or benches. One of the minis- 
ters offered prayer, then blessed and consecrated the bread and 
wine according to the formula in the eleventh chapter of I Corin- 
thians. Then he passed the bread in a charger to those at the 
table, and they in turn to those upon the benches. So it went from 
hand to hand without the least formality until all had eaten, and 
the charger was passed back again to the table. The same way 
with the cup, after which the other minister offered a prayer, a 
psalm was sung, and with a short blessing the congregation was 
dismissed. 

However lacking in formality this morning service may have 
been, the afternoon service was if anything still less formal. One 
is tempted to think of the afternoon service as the business meet- 
ing of the church. The congregation gathered at two o’clock. 
There were the same features, the invocation, the chapter from the 
Bible, the psalm, except that in the afternoon these portions of the 
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worship were performed by the minister who did not perform them 
in the morning. Then there was the sermon or discourse upon 
doctrine by the teacher, concluded by a prayer. Then there came 
the baptisms which were to be performed. These were adminis- 
tered by either pastor or teacher, in the deacon’s seat. The service 
of baptism, if one may call it a service, consisted of an address or 
exhortation delivered to the congregation, the persons to be bap- 
tized, or, if children, to the parents; then prayer; then the formula, 
attended by the sprinkling of the water; then another prayer. 
This ended, there came the contribution. One of the deacons rose 
and said, “Brethren of the congregation, now there is time left 
for contribution, wherefore as God hath prospered you, so freely 
offer.” No plates were passed, but a wooden box was placed in 
the deacon’s seat, and the people came forward up one side of the 
church, put their money, or their pledges written on bits of paper, 
into the box, and passed down the other side of the church. and 
back to their seats. Offerings were not confined to money or 
pledges. Any chattel property useful to the church, such as silver 
plate for the communion table, might be given. If it would not 
go into the box, it was placed in the deacon’s seat. After the con- 
tribution there followed other business, such as acting upon appli- 
cations for admission, or hearing cases of discipline and “denouncing” 
sentence. Candidates for admission were carefully examined be- 
forehand by the elders as to faith and rectitude of living. If 
found satisfactory they were presented to the church on a Sunday 
afternoon and requested to-make.a public avowal of penitence and 
of the operation of grace in their own souls. Questions might be 
put to the candidate, and the testimony of any member of- the 
church was invited either for or against the candidate’s admission. 
When all were satisfied, the question was put whether it was the 
will of the church to admit this candidate to membership. The 
members of the congregation signified assent by raising their hands. 
One of the ministers then rehearsed the covenant to the candidate 
and asked him if he ajreed thereto. Upon his affirmation the 
minister then promised that the church would observe toward him 
all the obligations of the covenant relation, Then there was a 
prayer, and the candidate was a member of the church in good and 
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regular standing. This was done without abbreviation or expedi- 
tion for each separate candidate, and where there were any number 
the proceedings dragged out until very late in the afternoon. 

Matters of church discipline were treated in the same cautious, 
painstaking fashion. If there was time a concluding psalm was 
sung, and with prayer and blessing the congregation was at last 
dismissed. 

Now out of all this description it is difficult for us of the present 
generation to picture the olden-time church worship as anything 
but an oppressive occasion. It was unendurably tedious, utterly 
lacking in grace or tender charm, and marred by all too obvious 
physical awkwardness and discomfort. Our minds cannot avoid 
conjuring up the grotesque little details of the scene. If it was 
summer time there was the heat and the suffocation, the stertorous 
breathing, and the drowsy drone of insects forming a sleepy back- 
ground of sound for the nasal whine of the preacher, which went 
on and on as though it would never cease. If it was winter there 
was the scuffling of frostbitten toes upon the bare floor, the 
squirming of aching bones upon the hard, cold benches, the con- 
stant coughing and sneezing from throats that had not as yet 
adjusted themselves to our New England climate. All this it is 
impossible to deny, yet I would like to maintain that under all these 
distractions there were features in their customary practice which, 
properly developed, might be assembled into a form of public wor- 
ship that would be thoroughly Congregational, thoroughly con- 
sistent with the theory of the Congregational Order, and at the 
same time as dignified, as impressive, and therefore as beautiful in 
its way and for its worshipers as the splendid pomp of the full 
cathedral mass. 

In the first place, there is the atmosphere of sincerity, the dis- 
daining to do anything meaningless, the absolute refusal to look 
upon this occasion as a sacramental rite, and the insistence that it 
shall be either an honest expression of the worshiper’s own prayer 
and spiritual experience, or else nothing at all. The genuineness 
of the action and the difficulty of performing the action in any but 
a genuine way, that in itself is priceless and must form the basis 
for any structure of beauty. 
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In the second place, there is the simplicity, the paucity of detail, 
the very lack of ritualistic adornment, beginning with the archi- 
tectural plainness of the meetinghouse and extending straight 
through the entire fabric of usage. That simplicity has unlimited 
aesthetic possibilities. Classic beauty is the beauty of line, of pro- 
portion, of suggested functionality. Pagan beauty is the beauty 
of extraneous color and superfluous ornamentation. The Puritan 
usage in public worship contains possibilities of classic beauty. 
Any architect will tell us that an open floor space, a bare wall, a 
plain, solid area, have great aesthetic value. Not only is it restful 
in itself to eyes that are weary with seeing, but it is also quieting 
and reassuring to the mind. 

All our mental processes flow along in sequences that are logical 
and intelligible. Unconsciously the first thing we look for in a 
landscape, in a range of hills, in a system of waterways, is the topo- 
graphical trend, the “lay of the land.” The first thing we strain 
for in listening to a symphony is the dominant theme. The first 
thing we seek in reading an epoch of history is the single great 
ethnic or political tendency that characterizes that epoch. The 
first thing we strive to grasp in viewing a new building is the cen- 
tral meaning or structural principle of the fabric. The well- 
ordered mind is forever on the lookout, perhaps quite unconsciously, 
for the essential unity, the original functionality, the informing 
principle, in every object it contemplates; that unity, once grasped, 
makes the whole intelligible. But where that essential unity is so 
disguised or concealed as to elude the mind’s search, there the mind 
is wearied and bewildered. ‘3 

Every real artist shows the genuineness of his artistry by hav- 
ing mercy on the minds which are destined to contemplate his work, 
He never leaves them in doubt or “‘keeps them guessing” on these 
matters. Like Virgil, he placards his masterpiece with an obvious 
arma virumque cano, realizing that in so doing he is handing to all 
beholders the passport which will admit them to full understanding 
and enjoyment of every subsequent detail. 

Where ornamentation is so lavishly applied that it distracts 
attention and serves to disguise the unity or the structural principle 
of the fabric in question it becomes grossly out of place. There is 
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but one excuse for such ornamentation—that the essential unity 
of the fabric is so hideous or deformed that it ought to be disguised, 
as in the case of some poor, misshapen girl who overloads her 
clothing with frills and ribbons in order to conceal her misfortune. 

Assuming that such is not the case with an order of worship, one 
readily sees the value of the canon of simplicity. Just as in a piece 
of architecture the plain area, the simple column, the unadorned 
wall surface, not only rests the eye but reassures the mind by per- 
mitting it to grasp at once the structural theme of the whole fabric, 
.so by analogy a method of worship that presents to the participant a 
sequence of well-proportioned plain areas, where but one thing is 
done for an appreciable length of time without distracting acces- 
sories and interruptions, possesses its undeniable value and beauty. 
It gives opportunity for the purpose of the occasion to assert itself 
to the worshiper, to come home to him with consistent force and 
sink in. For, after all, the experience of coming to yourself like 
the prodigal lies at the very heart of religion. Worship is among 
other things an act of self-recollection, or self-unification. To set 
up this process of self-unification in the soul of the worshiper is a 
prime purpose of every order of worship. When by its own sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and unity of design an order of worship can 
induce such a process it has earned the right to be called beautiful. 
It functions truly. 

In the third place, there are a number of little customs, fixed 
ways of doing stated things, which, while quite inconsiderable in 
themselves, might when taken together constitute a humble cere- 
monial, or body of symbolism, that would be both beautiful and 
faithful to the Congregational tradition. For example, the formula 
by which the deacon invited the congregation to make their weekly 
contribution, which I have quoted above; again, the reading of the 
hymns before they were sung, which I suppose was a remnant of 
the custom of lining out the hymns, and which suggested those 
early days of poverty and deprivation when there were no hymn 
books, and when it cost real pains to worship God; again, the 
custom, which had a certain vogue in the New Haven colony, for 
the entire congregation to rise when the preacher announced his 
text and to remain on their feet while he sententiously read it 
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through; again, the custom which ordained that the elders should 
be actually seated about the communion table when the Lord’s 
Supper was observed; again, the exceedingly sweet and tender 
formula of exchanging the covenant vows when one was admitted 
to the church, by which the candidate promised to observe the 
spirit of the covenant toward the church, and the church promised 
a corresponding faithfulness and loyalty toward the candidate— 
these and other customs are, I think, peculiar to Congregational- 
ism. They are quaint, and their very quaintness gives them a 
great charm. They are strongly reminiscent of the directness of 
procedure, the singleness of aim, of our Puritan ancestors; softened 
by time, their very angularity becomes amiable; and, reminding 
subsequent generations of the austere and serious purpose of our 
ancestors, they stand as symbols rich in meaning, that cannot fail 
to beautify and dignify Congregational worship of today and help 
to hold it true to the lofty spirit of worship which has helped to 
make our country what it is. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


BABYLONIAN RELIGIOUS TEXTS 


In Volume X of the Publications of the University Museum! (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) Dr. Langdon has edited a number of most 
interesting and important religious texts selected from the rich treasures 
of the Philadelphia museum. In Part I (1915) appeared a somewhat 
lengthy discussion of an old Babylonian (Sumerian) work which Lang- 
don called the “Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of 
Man.” Had the title contained fewer words associated in our minds 
with the early chapters of Genesis this fragment of Sumerian literature 
would have received far less attention than was otherwise the case. 
The curious will find the literature of the controversy which arose over 
this text and the title Langdon gave it in an article by Professor Barton 
in this Journal (XXI, 571 f.).2_ Into the technical matters involved we 
cannot enter here. In view of the many obscurities of the text, the 
reviewer believes that the choice of title was unfortunate, to say the 
least. It seems certain that the text was part of a larger work in which 
there were arranged in “epical’’ fashion a series of myths and folk tales 
concerning the beginnings of the world and the human race. Such 
myths and tales have arisen in every corner of the world. Whether some 
of the biblical stories and their Babylonian originals go back to this col- 
lection of Sumerian tales cannot be determined so long as the meaning of 
so many passages in the portion of the work preserved eludes our grasp.? 

* Epical and Liturgical Texts. By Stephen Langdon. Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity Museum, 1915-17. 227 pages and 70 plates. 

* See pp. 576 f.; also Langdon in AJSL, XXXIII (1917), 245-49, and the Expos- 
itory Times, XXIX (1918), 218 f. 

3 Professor Jastrow, with his intimate knowledge of the religious literature of the 
Sumerians and Babylonians, has cleared up many a passage which remained obscure 
to Langdon (see AJSL, XXXIII [1917], 91-144). But I fail to follow him in his 
translation of what he calls “perhaps the most interesting episode of the tablet”’ 
(ll. 20-32 f.,col. 2). Thesign which he reads ma’ =/alu, on which his whole interpreta- 
tion of this section depends, is clearly the gi-sign, as a reference to the immediately 
preceding lines (20 and 22) willshow. For the form of the mai-sign in the early texts, 
see Ranke, BE, VI, Sign-list, No. 24, and Myhrman, BE, III', Sign-list, No. 37. Of 
the first sign in 1. 25 Jastrow says that it “is again u& as in ll. 24 and 26. Correct 
Langdon’s text accordingly.” But neither the photograph of the text nor the original, 
which I examined carefully, bears out this somewhat dogmatic assertion. There is 
doubt as to the sign. Again inl. 24 Jastrow would “read dirig= mala.” But where 
was the dirig-sign ever made like this ? 
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The texts contained in Part II (1917) are of the greatest importance 
because of their bearing upon the much-discussed question of the deifica- 
tion of early Babylonian kings. Whether Langdon’s translations of 
the liturgical hymns to Ur-Engur, Dungi, and the other kings of the 
dynasty of Ur are accepted as final or not, there are enough passages 
in these hymns about whose meaning there can be no doubt to make it 
evident to the unbiased reader that the honors bestowed upon the rulers 
of this dynasty were such as gods, not men, receive. It is interesting 
to note that the late Babylonian theologians had the name of Bur-Sin, 
another king of Ur, in their lists of gods. 

The last part (III) contains the text of “the South Babylonian 
version of the second book of the epic $a nagba imuru, ‘He who has seen 
all things,’ commonly referred to as the Epic of Gilgamish.” 

Dr. Langdon deserves the gratitude of all Assyriologists and other 
students of the Babylonian religion for his industry in making accessible 
these interesting but very difficult texts. The reviewer hates to look 
for the fly in the ointment, but he cannot refrain from calling attention 
to the many evidences of hasty editing found in this volume. To men- 
tion a few examples: On pages 112 f. the numbering of the lines in the 
translation does not conform to the numbering of the lines in the auto- 
graphed text, Plate VII. In the transliteration of the same text (p. 114, 
l. 9) we find pa-é, but the text shows only the 2. The English of the 
translations is frequently as obscure as the Sumerian original. But in 
spite of these defects the volume is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the religion of the early inhabitants of the Babylonian 
valley. 


D. D. LUCKENBILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS 


Professor Gordon is already favorably known by his book on the 
Poets of the Old Testament. He now gives us a companion volume on 
the prophets.' The purpose of the author is to present the prophets “in 
the clear light of history as the great figures of the ancient Revelation, 
the men through whose word and influence the vision broadened toward 
the perfect day.” After an introductory chapter ‘on the dawn of 
prophecy the great figures of Hebrew religion are taken up in succession, 


! The Prophets of the Old Testament. By Alex. R. Gordon. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1916. 364 pages. 6s. 
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beginning with Elijah and ending with Jonah, or rather with the writer 
of the story that goes by his name. Extended quotations from the 
discourses of the prophets are made and set in their proper light by 
sketches of the various situations in which they were spoken. The 
translation of these passages is based on a critically revised text and 
shows acquaintance with the best authorities. The book may be con- 
fidently recommended not only to scholars but to the thoughtful layman. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York City 


A NEW EDITION OF THE ARABIC BIBLE 


In June, 1916, the American Press in Beirut, Syria, finished the 
printing of a new and important issue of the Arabic Scriptures, namely 
the fourth edition of the First Font Reference Bible.‘ Its editor, 
Dr. Franklin E. Hoskins, is to be congratulated on the successful com- 
pletion of the task which has occupied him for more than seven years. 

The version thus reprinted is the one originally prepared by Eli 
Smith and Cornelius Van Dyck, aided by famous native scholars, and 
deservedly celebrated as one of the best translations of the Scriptures. 
As is well known, it has been the standard for all Protestant missionary 
societies working in Arabic-speaking lands throughout the world, and 
the history of its printing now extends over more than half a century, 
during which time more than a million volumes have been sent forth 
(86,000 in the year 1910). 

The first edition of the whole Bible was issued in 1865, the transla- 
tion having been begun in 1848. It was printed from types, the beauti- 
ful “Beirut character” prepared with such taste and skill by Eli Smith, 
and consisted of a thousand copies. The edition was followed by nu- 
merous issues of the complete Bible or of portions, especially the New 
Testament, with or without vowels, the most of these editions being 
electroplated. 

The second edition of the Reference Bible, issued in 1885, was also 
printed from types, with a slightly enlarged page and other improve- 
ments. This consisted of three thousand copies and sufficed for eighteen 
years. When a third edition was called for, in 1903, Dr. Hoskins, now 
in charge of the task, urged that it be put into plates, because the work 
of printing and proofreading, with all the diacritical points, vowels, and 
other signs required in an Arabic volume such as this, is so immensely 

* The Arabic Bible. Beirut: American Press, 1916. 
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laborious. But the American Bible Society was unable to bear the 
extra expense and doubted the success of an attempt to raise the money, 
so the plates were not made. The printing of this third edition was 
finished in 1906, and though it consisted this time of six thousand copies, 
with an extra thousand of the New Testament alone, it was practically 
exhausted within five years. 

The fourth edition, which has been set up in type and corrected in 
four successive proofs once more, and is now ready for distribution, has 
involved much more labor than any other since the first, and contains 
important changes. It is not a revision of the Van Dyck text, but 
includes such a thoroughgoing alteration in the matter of marginal 
references as to increase greatly its value to the reader. The references 
of the older editions have been replaced by a complete new set more in 
keeping with modern biblical learning and founded upon the new refer- 
ences of the English Revised Bible of 1885 and the Standard Edition 
of the American Revised Bible published in 1901, with such necessary 
additions and omissions as the Arabic language required or allowed. 
By a system of marks, explained in the prefaces, the references are now 
divided into classes ranging from exact verbal quotations or equivalents 
(thus providing in the gospels a sort of harmony) to more remote allu- 
sions. Proper names are tabulated where they first occur, with some- 
thing of the completeness of a concordance. A new feature introduced 
for the benefit of unlearned readers, who could not be expected to find 
the place at once in less familiar parts of the book, is the consecutive 
numbering of chapters from Genesis to Revelation. 

_ New type has been used throughout, and the form of the page has 
been improved in such a way as to save considerable expense in future 
printing from the 1,424 plates which are now ready. The page now 
measures eight inches by ten, and presents a very attractive appearance. 
The Press may well be proud of its new achievement, and the editor of 
the success of his task, which has been no easy one. The actual writing 
of copy for this edition began in 1908 and was completed in 1915. The 
New Testament was finished first, and a separate edition of it in three 
thousand copies was struck off in 1912. Four thousand copies of the 
complete Bible were already ordered in advance from the first impression 
to be made from the new plates. . 

It is obvious that no Bibles can be shipped from Beirut at present, 
and it may be that the distribution of the original edition will have to 
wait for some time. But an excellent facsimile edition of the New 
Testament, reduced to octavo size by the photographic process and 
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dated in 1917, has been issued by the American Bible Society in New 
York City. We may well hope for this new work of the Beirut Press 
even greater success than has attended its previous editions of the 
Scriptures. 

CuarLes C. TORREY 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


MOHAMMEDAN TRADITION ABOUT JESUS: 


Every student of Mohammeda:. literature who is familiar with the 
Christian Scriptures has noted with interest the occasional quotations, 
often misquotations, from the New Testament in the writings of learned 
Muslims. Since Jesus (“<Isa the Son of Mary”) is to them one of the 
greatest of all the prophets, those of his deeds and words to which they 
give credence have weight for them. Hence the citations or reminis- 
cences are almost always from the gospels. Some of these passages are 
collected in the present volume, whose author is professor of Arabic 
in the University of Madrid. According to the announcement in his 
Preface, another volume is to follow. 

The limits of this first part of the work are determined merely by the 
fact that these particular anecdotes and sayings happen to be collected 
in Ghazali’s Ihyd “ulam ad-din, where they illustrate the value of self- 
denial and the true wisdom. They are reproduced here in the order in 
which they there occur. First the Arabic text is given, followed by 
variant readings and elucidations derived mainly from the Ithaf (the 
commentary on the Ifyd by the learned Mohammed Murtada); then 
is added a Latin translation, together with a paragraph of comment in 
which the biblical original, if such there be, is indicated, and other 
literary parallels are noted. It is hardly necessary to say that the col- 
lection is a somewhat miscellaneous one; indeed, some of the anecdotes 
and sayings have nothing to do with Jesus or his words. Nos. 66 and 
93 concern only Zachariah, No. 13 only the Virgin Mary, and Nos. 12, 
52, 69, 78, and 95 only John the Baptist. From the catalogue of authors 
and editions used (pp. 343-47) it is evident that the contents of Part II 
will also be a more or less accidental excerpt from a part of the available 
sources. To make even an approximately complete corpus of the 

Pad 


* Logia et Agrapha Domini Jesu, apud moslemicos scriptores, asceticos praesertim, 
usitata: Collegit, vertit, notis instruxit Michaél Asin et Palacios. Fasciculus prior. 
(Patrologia Orientalis, ed. Graffin et Nau, Vol. XIII, fasc. 3, pages 335-431.) 
Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1916. 
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material would of course be out of the question; moreover, our author 
says in his Preface (p. 339) that he has not excerpted his authors sys- 
tematically and thoroughly (except in case of the kya), but has only 
taken those dominica verba which have happened to come under his 
notice in the course of his reading. 

Some classification of these quotations and agrapha according to 
their resemblance to the New Testament and other known literary 
sources would have been useful. There are, first, numerous direct 
citations, formally or substaritially accurate; such as the greater part 
of No. 55= Matt. 6:3, 17, 18; No. 57, reproducing three of the Beati- 
tudes; No. 56=Matt. 5:38-41. Secondly, there are sayings plainly 
based, at least in part, on the gospel text, but departing from it more or 
less widely. Such are the latter part of No. 55, based on Matt. 6:6; 
No. 33, “ Whoever prays for the one who has wronged him, chases away 
a devil”; No. 59, which begins with a bit from the parable of the Sower, 
but continues with something altogether different; No. 62, which begins 
by quoting almost verbatim the dialogue of Jesus and his disciples 
regarding the great stones of the temple (Matt. 24:1, 2; Mark 13:1, 2), 
and then makes Jesus continue with some rather commonplace moral 
reflections. Thirdly, constituting the bulk of the collection we find 
anecdotes and sayings of Jesus which either have only a vague resem- 
blance to New Testament passages or else (more often) are quite foreign 
to it. Thus, for example, No. 25: The disciples of Jesus said to him, 
“Show us a course of action which will bring us into paradise.” He 
answered, “Never speak.” “But,” they objected, “that is too hard 
for us.” He replied, “Then speak only what is good.” In line with 
this last maxim is No. 29: Jesus and his disciples passed by the carcass 
of a dog which had been dead some days. “What a stench!” the dis- 
ciples cried; but Jesus said, “How beautifully white his teeth are!” 
One of the most interesting of the anecdotes is No. 102, which is given 
in five different recensions, the last of which, much longer than any of 
the others, is from an anonymous manuscript in the Madrid library. - 
This is the legend of the saint (in this case Jesus) who interrogates a 
skull which he finds, learning from it a story of past wickedness and its 
punishment, and (in the two longest recensions) receiving a description 
of the Angel of Death and of the tortures of the Inferno. The appended 
notes give some information as to other occurrences of the material of 
the legend, but are too meager to be quite satisfactory, especially in the 
case of the Inferno, which is treated here (p. 431) as a purely Moham- 
medan creation, although it has very striking parallels in both pagan and 
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Christian Greek, and was doubtless derived from the latter through the 
medium of Syriac. 

Against those who, like D’Herbelot, accuse the Mohammedans of 
deliberately altering and perverting the form of this New Testament 
material our author maintains, very justly (pp. 335 f.), that the strange, 
often bizarre, appearance of these “words and deeds of Jesus” is mainly 
the result of uncontrolled oral transmission by ignorant men. He seems 
inclined, nevertheless, to give to these agrapha undue importance in the 
history of Christian tradition. Thus he expresses the opinion (p. 338) 
that the most of this material is of Christian origin; and further (p. 339), 
that it may all be ultimately derived from a written (Christian) source or 
written sources, whether from an apocryphal gospel hitherto unknown or 
from perverted forms of the already known apocryphal or even canonical 
gospels. So for instance in his comment on No. 30 he’ suggests that the 
agraphon, in which John the Baptist is put at least on an equality with 
Jesus, to whom he imparts some instruction, is derived from a heretical 
gospel denying the divinity of Christ. It may indeed be true that some 
portion of these hitherto unheard-of words and deeds is of Christian 
origin, since ignorant Christians, like ignorant Muslims, invented foolish 
tales and sayings. But the hypothesis of Christian written sources is 
neither necessary nor probable; indeed, with only the evidence thus 
far at hand it is hardly permissible. When he goes on to say (p. 341) 
that this material may give to New Testament scholars the basis for 
new investigations, “quibus et agraphorum problema clariore luce 
patescat, et logiorum catalogus augeatur et tam vexata quaestio de 
oralibus evangeliorum fontibus uberiori documentorum copia ad veritatis 
scopum paulatim attingat,” we must dissent emphatically. There is 
nothing whatever in the material here presented which can throw light 
on the gospel tradition or contribute anything of importance to our 
understanding of the so-called New Testament Agrapha. Carelessly 
transmitted and half-remembered bits of the gospels, or of saint-legends, 
were embellished by Muslim story-tellers, or pieced out with bits of the 
proverbial philosophy which has such an important place in the Arabic 
speech and literature. A typical example is No. 82: Jesus said, “Look 
at the birds; they neither sow nor reap, nor store away; but God pro- 
vides for them day by day. If you reply: ‘We have larger stomachs 
than they,’ then consider the camels,” etc. Oftener still the logia here 
presented are simply characteristic sayings and anecdotes of the extreme 
ascetics of Islam. Thus No. 26: The true service of God consists of 
ten parts; nine of these consist in silence, and one in fleeing from 
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mankind. Or No. 21: Jesus said, ““O company of apostles! Make your 
stomachs empty with fasting and your bodies naked; then perchance 

. your hearts may see God.” John the Baptist is occasionally represented 
as one superior to Jesus and able to give him instruction merely because 
of his more ascetic habit of life. 

In the Preface (p. 341) the author confesses that he has only slight 
acquaintance with the history of Christian literature. This is in fact 
less of a handicap than it might seem to be; and his industry has pro- 
vided us with some very useful illustrative material, in the compara- 
tively few cases where such material was ready to hand. The question 
of literary parallels ought to be treated more thoroughly, however. 
It is also unfortunate, and perhaps less easy to condone, that he some- 
times fails to understand his Arabic text. For instance (p. 357, 1. 9), the 


word egiel is not unmmatuhum, “their family” (1. 15), but amithum, 


“cause them to die.” The two attendants of the Angel of Death are 
described as having faces “like the faces of dogs with their teeth showing 


and with eyes glaring like flames of fire” (Roly GVH! sym, hic 
pt yes eginel 5,5 egal) (p. 425). He renders (p. 426, 
1. 6): “Similes erant faciebus canum in deserto commorantium(!), dentes 


eorum sicuti accipitris |rostrum] (!), oculi eorum velut flamma ignis 
ardentis.” The Arabic text describes the death struggle, step by step, 


“until the soul came into the throat,” pyilst oo! e 


(whereupon the Angel of Death seized it and the man died) (p. 426, 
bottom). But the rendering here is (p. 428, bottom): “usque dum in 
spiritum gutturis pervenit”—whatever that might mean. Another 
very bad misunderstanding of the Arabic is on page 423, below, 
including the whole of the last three lines of the translation. In 
general, the Arabic texts are not edited with sufficient care. I have 
noticed here and there readings which are plainly false, while the 
corrections are obvious. It is a little disconcerting, too, to find the 
investigator in this particular field repeatedly writing the name of 
the notorious purveyor of biblical traditions, Ka‘b al-Ahbar, with the 
dotted e? and transliterating it accordingly (always Akhbar). 


But in spite of these blemishes the book deserves a hearty welcome 
as an interesting and useful contribution to the literature of mediaeval 
asceticism, and for the service which it renders in making generally 
accessible a part of the Mohammedan legends and traditions regarding 
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Jesus and other New Testament characters. For the second volume, 
which will be awaited with interest, is promised a complete index of the 
material presented. 

Cuaries C. TORREY 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


A SURVEY OF THE GREAT RELIGIONS' 


With the vast extension of research work in the various fields, the much- 
needed synoptic view of all the world-religions, gathered into one volume, 
treated in a uniform way by one hand, seems more and more hopeless 
of realization. The present work is a heroic attempt to meet this need. 
It forms one of the series of University of Chicago Publications in Reli- 
gious Education and is intended to be used as a textbook. Beginning 
with the religions of primitive peoples the author then treats the reli- 
gions of Babylonia and of Egypt, which he believes to be nearest to the 
original type; then the allied religions, those of the Hebrews, Judaism 
and Mohammedanism; moving eastward he takes up Zoroastrianism, 
the religions of India, China, and Japan. The religions of Greece and 
Rome and Christianity complete the list. 

The book will be an exceedingly helpful outline for beginners in the 
study of the history of religions. There is hardly one important element 
in any of the religions which does not receive mention. Professor Barton 
gives in each case, where possible, a sketch of the political history and 
outlines the items of the religious development. The purpose of the 
book is evidently to catalogue the elements which should enter into the 
study of the religions, not to give the student an appreciation of their 
values. As an outline to blaze a trail through the maze of world- 
religion this work will be heartily welcomed. Professor Barton has 
given a great deal in little space. 

The chief defect of the book is not its atomistic character, but the 
method of approach, Professor Barton would agree that a genuine 
understanding of any element of human life can be secured only by 
seeing how it functions in the life-situation which produced it. From 
this point of view there should be a real appreciation of every phase of 
every religion and a sympathetic effort to understand its rise, growth, and 
meaning. Yet he seems to start with the presupposition of a body of 
truth which is eternal, which God reveals, and of which Christianity is 
the noblest manifestation. He says: “The universal presence among 


* The Religions of the World. By George A. Barton. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1917. x+349 pages. “$1.50. 
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uncivilized men of religion of some sort is evidence that in no part of 
the world has God ‘left himself without a witness’” (p.14). “Zoroaster 
was a great religious genius who caught something of eternal truth and 
successfully interpreted it to men” (p. 136). “Jesus is the greatest of all 
teachers. He knew so much more of God and truth and the soul than 
they that he stands supreme in the religious sphere. None has revealed 
God as he did” (p. 305). From this “eternal truth” standpoint it is 
doubtful whether Christianity can be properly understood, and with 
Christianity as the standard the other religions can be treated only as 
more or less successful blunders toward light. This probably accounts 
for Barton’s unsympathetic treatment of China and for slighting refer- 
ences to many so-called “superstitions.” 

One could wish that the author were not so decided on certain points. 
For instance, was the fertility, palm-tree deity as important a figure, 
even in the Semitic world, as Barton thinks? Was the greatest triumph 
of Egyptian thought in the realm of ethics? Is it fair to call the Baby- 
lonian religion “to the end” a religion of grown-up children? Did 
Gautama admit the existence of gods? The author is surely mistaken 
when he says (p. 199), “In most of its varied manifestations Hinduism 
suffers by the divorce of religion from life.” If there is anything that 
is agreed upon it is that Hinduism és Hindu life. It can be defined in 
no other way. Used as a textbook the work will have to be checked, 
as the author expects it to be, by other works. The reading lists and 
topics are a notable feature of the volume, though Snouck Hurgronje 
should not be entirely overlooked in the field of Islam. 

The time has probably come when no single scholar should be 
expected to write a textbook of this kind; the field is so vast that authori- 
tative, sympathetic treatment of every religion will require the collabo- 
ration of a group of specialists. Simply to rewrite secondary sources 
cannot be satisfactory and may be exasperating. 


A. Eustace Haypon 
CHICAGO 


THE NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


It is a delight to turn away for a little time from a world at war. 
Professor Cobern’s New Archaeological Discoveries' carries us back to 
the time, now almost forgotten, when the scholars of all nations strove 

t The New Archaeological Discoveries and Their Bearing upon the New Testament 
and upon the Life and Times of the Primitive Church. By Camden M. Cobern. Intro- 
duction by Edouard Naville. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1917. xxxiv+698 
pages. $3.00. 
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together in friendly rivalry to uncover the long-hidden secrets of the 
ancient world. It is a fascinating story, and Professor Cobern tells it 
brilliantly and circumstantially. He has himself visited and in some 
cases assisted in the excavations that have gone on in Italy, Egypt, 
Greece, and Palestine. He has studied at first hand many of the docu- 
ments he describes and evaluates. He combines imagination and the 
enthusiasm of the discoverer with scholarly appreciation and insight. 
What he writes comes, therefore, with charming freshness and interest. 

The title of the book must be broadly interpreted to cover the wealth 
of materials it holds. The first part of it centers in Egypt and tells the 
story of the papyri and ostraka and the light they have thrown on New 
Testament language and customs. The recent discoveries of textual 
materials in Greek and the versions are recorded back as far as Codex 
Sinaiticus and Tatian’s Diatessaron. Much is made of the fact that all 
the recently recovered texts and fragments confirm the substantial 
accuracy of the modern critical New Testament texts. A chapter deals 
with recently discovered early Christian documents, from the Didache 
to the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, from the Oxyrhynchus Logia 
to amulets and private letters. The second part of the work deals with 
excavations and discoveries in the Graeco-Roman world mainly outside 
Egypt, telling of “finds” in catacombs and cemeteries and in some forty 
cities that played a part in the early history of Christianity. What has 
been learned by the re-examination of classical texts and from newly 
discovered or freshly studied Jewish writings is briefly recounted. The 
excellent illustrations add greatly to the interest and effectiveness of the 
text. One is glad to see the faces of a considerable number of scholars 
who have contributed to the results recorded. It is unfortunate that 
definite references to the plates are not given in the text. 

Professor Cobern is right in claiming that his book has no competitor. 
Its nearest rival, Professor Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East, gives 
no attention to textual criticism and does not tell the story of the excava- 
tions and discoveries which have given the new light. The great merit 
of Professor Cobern’s work is that-it gathers up from innumerable 
scholarly tomes and scattered magazine articles the results of all that 
has been accomplished in recovering and interpreting the documents, 
written and unwritten, that bear on the economic, social, and religious 
history of the centuries immediately preceding and following the birth 
of Jesus. 

The task of criticizing so useful a piece of work is unwelcome, par- 
ticularly in view of the author’s modesty with regard to it. As to fulness 
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it leaves little to be desired. No two persons could agree as to what 
should or should not be included in a work of such proportions, covering 
so wide a field. One would think that the Epistle of Barnabas, Vetios 
Valens, and the Paris Magic Papyrus deserved at least brief mention, 
since these were made available by publication more recently than some 
of the documents mentioned and are equally important. Should more 
attention have been paid to Jewish literature? The book is already 
long enough. 

One suggestion is obvious. Room for more material might have 
been found and the cogency and usefulness of the book greatly increased 
by a more logical arrangement. The reader gets the impression—it 
may be incorrect—that he is following two or three series of lectures, 
delivered to different audiences, or in successive semesters, and varying 
as to illustrative material, but recurring again and again to certain great 
themes. Every teacher does it—not always varying the illustrations. 
But in a book it is unnecessary thus to repeat. What Professor Cobern 
has actually done—no doubt unconsciously—is to take the outline of 
Light from the Ancient East and work into it his other subjects and 
materials. In so doing he has not always arranged his additions logi- 
cally, and he has made himself the trouble of doubling back on his own 
tracks. In the last chapter, the second section on “Some Literary 
Habits of the First Century Illustrated by the Papyri’’ belongs with the 
section of Part I, chapter ii, which discusses the grammar, style, and 
vocabulary of the New Testament. The author “once more calls 
attention” or “again reminds the reader” (pp. 584, 588) of facts already 
touched. The Pastor.of Hermas is twice discussed (pp. 41, 251). In 
some instances much space has been allowed unimportant subjects. 
Mr. Buchanan’s attack on the Greek text hardly deserves four pages 
(pp. 195-99). 

Professor Cobern has been content to do the work of a collector, 
writing for a popular audience rather than for scholars. In such a 
work it is important that hare-brained hypotheses should not be aired. 
In the main the author has followed safe authorities and has hit upon 
that intangible “consensus of opinion” which the uninitiated desire. 
In a few instances he seems to have gone astray. The impression is 
given that Mark was originally written in Latin for a Roman church 
which spoke that language (p. 199). It is stated categorically that the 
Synoptic Gospels, “and in fact the entire New Testament with the 
exception of a very few small pieces and perhaps (sic) the Gospel of 
John,” were written between 60 and 80 A.D. (p. 373; cf. p. 103). There 
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seems to be no doubt whatever that the Scillitan martyrs had already 
a Latin version of parts of the New Testament. Indeed a very 
early date for both the Syriac and Latin versions is assumed (pp. 180, 
192). 

It is Professor Cobern’s enthusiasm which leads him astray. Very 
naturally he wished to make his audiences feel the importance of the 
discoveries he had undertaken to describe. It would appear, also, 
that in common with some other archaeologists the author wishes to be 
considered a defender of the faith. The tone of Professor Naville’s 
Introduction with its jibes at higher criticism (pp. xv, xxiv) is the tone 
of the book, but it does not obtrude itself unpleasantly. The over- 
enthusiasm of the popular lecturer shows itself in weak superlatives and 
occasionally in contradictions. The discoveries of 1890 and 1897 are 
each more important than any other (pp. 6, 8). There are two “oldest 
Christian sermons” (pp. 277, 278, 291). ‘Two theories are adopted to 
explain the lost ending of Mark (pp. 199, 583). 

Not all the errors and inconsistencies can be so charitably judged. 
It would appear that the volume had been hastily thrown together and 
carelessly put through the press. Inaccuracies are numerous. It is 
stated that Mark “closes with a preposition (16:9)” (p. 583). _ Dr. Mil- 
ligan as a textual critic is authority for an early dating of Acts (p. 103). 
One of Mrs. Lewis’ palimpsest “finds” is on the same page (p. 185), 
and in the same sentence called both Syriac and Greek. “Assos’’ is 
substituted for “Athos,” and a very early date is set for the Hermas 
manuscript (p. 251). One sentence lacks a predicate (p. 111, top); 
another closes with a colon, the quotation which should have followed 
going into a footnote (p. 382, top). The seven spirits are reduced to 
six by confusing s and ¢ (p. 158). 

On the mechanical side the book is not a credit. One cannot attempt 
to catalogue the typographical errors. The Greek is trying, especially 
the breathings and accents (cf. p. 35 with three mistakes; pp. 36, 151, 
158, 324, 378). “Politikan” is a strange word (p. 323). Of English 
blunders one of the worst is in Dr. Naville’s Introduction, where “‘non- 
technical” should stand for “now technical” (p. xxiii). Is it allowable 
to murder German (cf. Inhalts as a title, pp. 149, 153, and an extra k 
in Bruchstiicke, p. 152)? The references, so far as tested, appear fairly 
accurate, but no consistency is maintained in abbreviations or methods 
of reference. One serious error was linking Dr. Conybeare with Helbing 
instead of with Stock (p. 107, n. 14a). The cumbersome numbering 
of footnotes is another evidence of carelessness and haste. 
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In spite of these flaws the book will serve a very useful purpose in 
bringing to many readers a new freshness and joy in the study of the 
New Testament and the early church due to the recovery of the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

C. C. McCown 


Pactric ScHoot oF RELIGION 


TWO LUTHER BOOKS 


Our Catholic friends deserve credit for the scientific devotion with 
which they defend their faith and oppose the Protestant. While the 
Protestants have never translated the greatest Lives of Luther, nor the 
works on the Reformation by Brieger, Egelhaaf, von Bezold, Thudichum, 
and others, and only very occasionally a Luther monograph, the Catho- 
lics have put into English nearly every great book against Luther and 
the Reformation, including Janssen’s Germany, Pastor’s Popes, Grisar’s 
Luther, and now Denifle’s Luther. The space allotted to this notice 
will not permit a critical examination of its numerous points. In the 
second edition Denifle toned down occasionally the extreme harshness 
of his judgments, omitted some of his most opprobrious and offensive 
sentences, and in part rearranged his material for the sake of clearness. 
On his side it can fairly be said, and is acknowledged by Protestant 
scholars, that the following general results are to be placed to Denifle’s 
credit: (1) By calling attention to errors of the Weimar editors of the 
works of Luther he summoned those men to a more scientific apprecia- 
tion of their task. (2) By showing the misunderstandings or misrepre- 
sentations by Luther of mediaeval theology or other mediaeval matters, 
in which his Protestant biographers have not corrected him, he chal- 
lenged the latter to a more diligent and accurate study of mediaeval 
sources. The mediaeval part of Denifle’s Luther is by far its most 
valuable and, corresponding to his wonderful knowledge of that field, 
will long remain to instruct students. (3) He brought up for decision 
the important question as to Luther’s later representations of his cloister 
life, and as to what that life really was. (4) Our study of Luther in the 
field of doctrinal history has been helped by Denifle. 

As to the justice of Denifle’s treatment of Luther in detail, the stu- 
dent should always look up the original passages and their context, and 

* Luther and Lutherdom. By Heinrich Denifie. Translated from 2d ed. of the 
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also read the answers to Denifle published in Germany. No Roman 
Catholic judgment of Luther on any point, much less Denifle’s, can be taken 
without independent verification. One or two corrections may be per- 
mitted. Protestants do mot place Luther above Christ (p. xxxiii). 
Many have criticized him relentlessly. “Liberal Protestants do not 
stand on Christian ground” (p. xxxv). The following statements are 
hardly correct: “Protestantism congenitally a disturber of the peace”; 
“Protestants have destroyed in Germany all peace” (p. xxxvi). “High 
schools” should be translated universities (p. vii). For me read né 
(p. xvi). Evangelische Bund should be retained, and not translated 
Evangelical Alliance (p. xxi). Passage in Latin, page 18, note 53, is 
not offensive. Passage on polygamy (p. 18) is not at all fair to Luther. 
The now celebrated “Pecca fortiter” passage is treated without any 
fairness whatever (p. 19). On the “otiosus and crapulosus” passage 
and the “fall,” in Wartburg see Kolde’s review of Denifle (p. 18, notes). 
Luther was never in the “clutches of the syphilitic Hutten” (p. 42). 
“Turn about” (p. 43 and elsewhere) is the translation of Umschwung. 
Luther’s reference to Franciscans professing the gospel is held down to 
mathematical accuracy (pp. 74 ff.). Denifle gives much of his case 
away when he finally admits (p. 86) that one enters orders because of 
dangers, etc. Page 103: Luther did not mean that by God’s grace men 
could not be faithful to their wives, but simply referred to a fact of 
human nature. Page 105: The concession in note 208, though con- 
temptibly small, contradicts the text. Page 107 and note 219: Not, 
“T do not live according to what I teach,” but, “I do not live the things 
I teach, because I am wearied in this office; so much is lacking that I 
will seek the glory that many things impose upon me.” His many 
duties kept him from inwardly living in the things he teaches. There is 
gross mistranslation of Latin on page 108. It should be: “I am exposed 
and mixed up with (or enveloped by, involutus) company, drinking, 
titillation, negligence, and other bothers,” etc. Pages 108-9: Simply 
a confession in Luther’s frank way of what every person has felt, and by 
no means justifies Denifle’s conclusion. Page 110: for “Alexander” 
read “‘Aleander.” No space for further corrections. 

Dr. Reu’s book’ is a godsend to Luther students. It seems too 
good to be true that a scholar in an English-speaking land has produced 
a résumé of the whole Luther literature since the celebrations of 1883 
so full, so well digested, so intelligent, so accurate. Dr. Reu is the able 

* Thirty-five Years of Luther Research. By J. M. Reu. Chicago: Wartburg 
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editor of the Kirchliche Zeitschrift by the same publishers, and is the 
author of a large work in Catechetics in German and the editor of a 
very extensive collection of sources of catechetical instruction, also in 
German, which has won high praise from continental experts. The 
present work is divided: (I) Factors Which Brought about a New 
Period in Luther Research. (II) Fields in Which New Material Was 
Discovered. (III) New Editions of Luther’s Works. (IV) Researches 
on Particular Phases of the Life and Theology of Luther. Under this 
last there are twenty-seven sections. A general statement is given and 
then in the notes at the back full bibliographies. In the notes the 
author sometimes includes quotations from sources and modern German 
writers. The illustrations are Luther portraits, facsimiles of old title- 
pages, etc. Though I have noted an occasional omission, the work is 
wonderfully complete and is invaluable to all students of the Reforma- 
tion. 


JouHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Mapison, N.J. 


A NEW VOLUME ON GERMAN CATHOLICISM: 
This volume, the fruit of over twenty years of painstaking investi- 


gation in the field of ecclesiastical and civil law, traces the constitutional 
development of the Catholic church in Germany in the modern period 
as it has been determined by the Canon Law on the one hand and by civil 
enactments on the other. The sovereignty claimed by the mediaeval 
church has been superseded, practically, by that of the modern state, 
both in matters ecclesiastical and civil. The legal status of the church 
in modern Germany has varied greatly since the sixteenth century. It 
has experienced many changes, even since the establishment of the 
empire, as a result of the interplay of forces ecclesiastical and political. 
The same thing is true with respect to the individual states composing 
the larger unity. Here too the position of the Catholic church has 
varied greatly from time to time, and from state to state, being deter- 
mined largely by the strength of the Catholic population and the pres- 
sure which the church has brought to bear upon legislation. 

The work before us is divided into four parts, the first two of which 
embrace the major portion of the book. It deals, first of all, with the 
constitutional history of Catholicism as seen in the development of 

* Verfassungsgeschichte der katholischen Kirche Deutschlands in der Neuseit auf 
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ecclesiastical law in the period under consideration. It is assumed that 
in its fundamental principles the government of the Catholic church 
does not and cannot change; that whatever deviations from these prin- 
ciples history records are due to the exigencies of the historical situation 
and the necessary readjustments by the church to enactments by the 
state. Trent served as a foil to the Reformation. It sought to correct 
past mistakes and to equip the church for the reconquest of lost territory. 
Its decrees are still basic in the legislation of the Catholic church. It 
marked a turning-point in its government. By the reorganization of 
the Curia into congregations of cardinals, the appointment of standing 
nuncios, etc., the Pope henceforth dominated the church. Failure of 
the Papacy to nullify the effectiveness of civil law deemed injurious to 
the church, together with state prevention of the execution of its ancient 
prerogatives by the church, led at length to the working out of con- 
cordats between the church and various German states. These were 
essentially a compromise, a modus vivendi between institutions irrecon- 
cilable in their assertions of sovereignty. Next to Trent the Vatican 
Council of 1870 determined the government of the church. Still more 
recently the extensive legislation of Pius X has introduced still further 
innovations. Through a commission appointed in 1904 the Pope under- 
took a complete codification of Roman ecclesiastical law, an undertaking 
not yet completed. 

The major portion of the book deals with the government of the 
Catholic church as modified, practically, if not in principle, by civil 
enactment. The author traces the course of imperial law relating to the 
church from the Reformation to the present; the provisional arrange- 
ments of the sixteenth century; the provisions of the Peace of West- 
phalia, of the Rhine and Germanic confederations, and of the modern 
German Empire. The legal equality established in 1648 between 
Catholics and Protestants was modified, practically, by the principle 
cujus regio, ejus religio. ‘Territorial churches came to possess decided 
advantages, while confessions which possessed no legal standing in 1624 
received none in 1648. Actual enjoyment of civil and political liberty, 
guaranteed to Catholics and Protestants alike, varied materially in 
different states. Subsequent legislation tended to make real these 
fundamental guaranties. Since 1871 matters affecting religion have 
been left to the individual states, imperial laws dealing with these 
questions only as they are indirectly involved. 

There follows a careful survey of the development of civil law as 
it relates to the church in each of the twenty-five constituent states of 
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the empire, including Alsace-Lorraine and Austria. Notwithstanding 
marked differences in historical development and present conditions, 
a certain uniformity of plan is yet possible in the handling of materials 
dealing with these several territories. First comes a survey of territorial 
changes and the intermingling of confessions. The jurisdiction of the 
Catholic church in these various territories in pre-Reformation times is 
indicated, and also the changes wrought by the Reformation. The steps 
are traced by which Rome has sought to rehabilitate herself in lost 
territory, by influencing legislation. Constitutional developments and 
modifications introduced by statute law are given detailed consideration. 
Included here are laws dealing with the delimitation of dioceses, eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, worship, marriage and divorce, education, the 
administration of ecclesiastical property, taxation, etc. It is evident 
that political pressure, supplemented by the growing tolerance of the 
last century, has made it possible for Rome to make steady advance in 
territories lost in the sixteenth century. The degree of that progress 
has been determined by the numerical strength and consequent political 
power of Catholicism in the various states. In each instance these 
considerations are brought to a close by a brief survey of legislation as 
it affects other religious bodies aside from Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Reformed, together with a statistical summary. In this connection 
it may be noted that in accordance with the census of 1rg10, Germany 
had some forty million Evangelicals and about twenty-four million 
Catholics out of a total population of sixty-five million. 

The book closes with a cursory treatment of the various charitable, 
philanthropic, cultural, and social agencies developed by German 
Catholicism in the modern period to propagate her interests and to 
advance her position. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as the constitutional 
development of the Catholic church in Germany is concerned, is this. 
Theoretically the government of the Catholic church rests upon the 
Canon Law as it has developed through the centuries, and upon nothing 
else. Practically, however, the church has been driven by circumstances 
over which she had no control to recognize, if only temporarily and 
under protest, the controlling power of civil regulation. To all intents, 
therefore, the constitution of the Catholic church in Germany consists 
of the laws of states dealing with ecclesiastical concerns plus those laws 
of the church which have not been affected by action of the state. To 
this undesirable situation the church perforce adjusts herself through 
‘‘administrative” practices, viz., dispensations, tolerations, and accom- 
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modations. Her policy is, as opportunity offers, to bring into effective 
action those ecclesiastical laws which have been made ineffective or 
“latent” by reason of state interference. 

The impression left by this exhaustive, scholarly, and thoroughly 
scientific piece of work is to intensify Harnack’s vivid word picture, 
uttered twenty years ago—the Catholic church of Germany is a crouch- 
ing lion, its claws attenuated or concealed, but none the less a crouching 
lion, prepared to spring whenever opportunity offers at the throat of 
German or world-Protestantism. 

Henry HAMMERSLEY WALKER 


CuIcAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION 


The first part of a recent book by the late Professor Denney’ is 
occupied with the basis of reconciliation in experience, its historical 
development, and its presentation in the New Testament; the second 
part treats of reconciliation as related to human need, as achieved by 
Christ, and as realized in experience. The historical survey concerns 
itself with only the high lights of the subject-as determined rather by 
the author’s sympathies than by the facts available, and closes with 
McLeod Campbell, Bushnell, and Ritschl, on the ground that nothing 
of significance has appeared since their day. In the doctrinal portion 
of the work several points receive principal attention—sin, sin and death, 
sin and the wrath of God, propitiation through the death of Christ on 
the cross. The ideas here expressed are identical with those of his 
“Studies in Theology,” lectures delivered in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary in 1894, and in “The Death of Christ.” (1) Sin is defined in 
accordance with the Westminster Shorter Catechism as any want of 
conformity unto or transgression of the law of God. Since sin is irra- 
tional, the rationale of it cannot be discovered; evolution aids us only 
so far as the particular form and not the principle is concerned. In no 
respect is sin to be regarded as inevitable or referred to man’s nature as 
sinful. Some reference is made to the social aspect of sin, yet the defini- 
tion of it is purely individualistic and theological. (2) The wages of 
sin is death. Death is conceived of as not simply a physical event but 
a moral experience; it may be indeed a debt of nature, but it is far more 
than this—it is morally significant. The entire course and constitution 
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of things under which we live reacts against sin, and this reaction, when 
complete, is fatal. Thus God punishes sin. Here the author makes a 
supreme effort to concentrate the whole meaning of the divine reaction 
against sin upon the fact of “death.” Victory over death is at the same 
time a victory over sin. (3) Sin deserves and receives the wrath of God 
which is disclosed in the reactions against evil already referred to, but 
this is prophetic of the final day of wrath in which the inexorable judg- 
ment of God is to complete its fatal work upon the evildoer. (4) This 
wrath of God is, however, only one element of the divine attitude against 
sin; love which judges and repels evil provides a “propitiation” in order 
that the divine justice against which sin has been committed may be 
satisfied. There is thus an objective atonement necessary if God is 
to be true to himself and to his moral order in the world. (5) God makes 
this propitiation to himself through the blood of Christ. The sufferings 
of Christ had to do with our sins. His head was bowed in submission to 
God’s sentence upon sin because he had to endure all that was involved 
in God’s reaction against sin; hence his sufferings were penal. It was 
not enough that he live the life of holy love; “if he had not died for us 
he would have done nothing at all.” But for his death we must have 
died in our sins. (6) The final chapter on man’s part in reconciliation 
answers to positions advanced in earlier chapters. 

One cannot lay down this book without some comments both in 
general and in particular. In the conception of sin as exhausted in its 
relation to God alone, in the emphasis on death as that in which is 
gathered up the punishment of sin, in the view that in the death of 
Christ God offers to himself a propitiation for sin so that his wrath is 
expressed and his justice satisfied, we are introduced to a type of thought 
which is far removed from present-day interest. The incarnation is 
retired to a secondary place, the social aspect of sin and social agencies 
for the recovery of men to virtue are almost wholly ignored, and the 
atonement is conceived of as having objective efficacy once for all toward 
God and not as a process of personal and social regeneration inaugurated 
indeed by Jesus but continuously and ever more widely extended by 
those who share his spirit of good-will toward God and men. Ina word, 
these lectures are a brave and impassioned attempt—destined perhaps 
to be the last—to revivify the moribund Anselmic conception of sin and 
salvation. : 

Two or three minor considerations may be added. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews is represented as teaching that Christ’s reconciling work 
was completed once for all by his death, whereas it regards him as con- 
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tinuing that work in the most efficient way in the celestial world It is 
claimed that the Gospel of John follows the rest of the New Testament: 
redemption is effected through a sacrificial act consummated upon the 
cross instead of through revelation in accordance with its Greek point 
of view. The influence of the mystery-religions upon the development 
of the idea of Christian salvation is regarded as negligible. If the main 
contention of the argument is valid, then St. Paul, by means of a single 
overworked passage in the third chapter of Romans, becomes instead 
of Jesus the sole authoritative source of the doctrine of reconciliation. 
Here and there the author’s impatience toward views with which he 
is not in sympathy betrays him into an intolerant temper and into the 
substitution of preaching for exposition. Many concessions are, how- 
ever, made to the modern spirit and to the results of liberal scholarship, 
especially in favor of Ritschl. Here, as in the “Studies in Theology,” 
one comes upon a not infrequent characteristic of Scottish theology: 
views diametrically opposed to one another are warmly advocated in 
various parts of the book, with no consciousness of their irreconcilable 
contradiction. 

All criticism aside, the work is one which embodies the results of 
wide research, deep insight, and rich first-hand experience of that which 
is so ardently reported; there are passages in it of great beauty and 
force; its description of sin and deliverance from it which is offered in 
the gospel will find response in many hearts. A pathetic interest 
attaches to this series of the Cunningham lectures in the fact that while 
Principal Denney had practically completed them by his own hand, he 
was prevented from delivering them by his illness and death. 


CLARENCE A. BECKWITH 
Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A SOCIAL THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION’ 


If we really mean what we say when we talk so earnestly of democ- 
racy, there is a development ahead of us which will modify all of our 
institutions. We have only as yet attempted democracy in any serious 
way in the political sphere, and there is very much still to be done in 
that direction. We have made some beginnings of understanding the 
quality of a democratic family, but as yet great confusion prevails, so 
much so that sometimes the autocracy has simply been shifted to the 


tA Social Theory of Religious Education. By George Albert Coe. New York: 
Scribner, 1917. xiii+-361 pages. $1.50. 
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younger members of the family. Schools are experimenting with democ- 
racy in self-government and in the reorganization of the curriculum. 
In the industrial sphere we have scarcely dared to think democratically, 
so forbidding is the menace of Bolshevism. 

But philosophically and practically we are committed to the demo- 
cratic way of life. Things must give way to persons, and persons must 
live together in self-determining communities, and all life must be free. 
Democracy is far more than a scheme of politics. It is a social faith. 
It is a religious faith. Therefore it is inevitably an educational problem. 
The people who are going to create a democracy, if such is ever to be in 
the world, are the children who have grown up in democratic institutions 
with an increasing understanding of the values of the democratic organi- 
zation of life. 

Coe has frankly met the issue in a book which puts religious educa- 
tion in the forefront of our national duty. He has adopted the modi- 
fication which many have wished to make of the great Hebrew phrase, 
“Kingdom of God,” and hds taken as a starting-point that religion is 
concerned with achieving in the world the democracy of God. The 
whole human problem is then for each person and each social group to 
have appropriate part in a free world-community animated by the 
spirit of love, which is the spirit of God. There can be no more vital 
religious concept than that of the ongoing divine enterprise for the 
achievement of a human community life. 

With this guiding theory Coe discusses the whole process of religious _ 
education. And the theory vindicates itself in every page of the dis- 
cussion. Education is interpreted in social terms. Religious faith is 
seen as a developing social experience. The curriculum is to be organized 
in such a way as to help the child to be an effective member of his society, 
entering as far as his experience permits into a consideration of the social 
problems of modern life. Sin is a social conception, and all instruction 
regarding sin and punishment for sin must be a process of “socializa- 
tion.”” The various institutions within which the child grows up—the 
family, the school, the state, the church—afford their largest opportunity 
of education by reason of the child’s social relations within them. The 
whole process is a life-process, and whatever is not vital is out of place. 

It may easily be objected that the author has covered too much 
ground, especially as he has gone into the question of organization of 
religious education, including considerable discussion of curriculum, and 
has devoted a whole section of his book to the criticism of existing 
practices in the various types of Christian education. But it was neces- 
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sary to cover the whole field in order to make good his thesis that the 
entire process of religious education is to be socially conceived and car- 
ried out. 

There will be room for many volumes working out this principle 
in detail, but it will be difficult to add anything to this vigorous and 
scholarly statement of fundamental principles. How little this vital 
theory is understood and how much it needs to be understood may be 
evident from an examination of the practices of almost any of our 
churches. 

There are certain particularly valuable elements in this work. It 
makes accessible to students of religious education the serious objections 
which psychologists have found to the recapitulation theory, whose 
picturesqueness has led so many popular writers into somewhat grotesque 
representations of boy life. In opposition to those writers who have 
regarded adolescence as a complete break with childhood life Dewey has 
given a warning that adolescence is not another name for magic. So 
Coe argues for the genuineness of childhood religion and finds a con- 
tinuity between childhood and youth experience. This leads to a 
vigorous criticism of the theory that the sex impulse is the root of reli- 
gion and of social institutions. Whether the parental instinct will bear 
all that he puts upon it is a question that will need careful consideration. 


The author’s classified bibliography is not a mere list of books, but 
is a careful presentation of the most significant works on various aspects 
of religious education. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


BriGHTMAN, E.S. The Sources of the Hexateuch, J, E, and P, in the Text of 
the American Standard Edition, According to the Consensus of Scholarship, 
edited with Introductions and Notes. New York: Abingdon Press, 1918. 
395 pages. $3.00. 

This will prove a very useful book. It presents the student with an apparatus 
nowhere else found in precisely this form. The text of J, E, and P, each in turn is 
printed in a continuous story. This makes it easy to read any one of the documents 
from first to last-without interruption due to the intrusion of materials foreign to it. 
This is distinctly worth while, if J, E, and P are to represent anything specific and 
characteristic in the student’s mind, for few will take the pains necessary to follow 
each of the sources through when they are interwoven, as in the Received Text. Nor is 
it sufficiently easy and attractive a task when the text is analyzed into parallel columns 
as in the Oxford Hexateuch, to say nothing of the high cost of the latter. The last 
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excuse for ignorance of the content and spirit of the sources of the Hexateuch is 
now removed. 

The text of D is not included, because the bulk of it is found in continuous form 
in the book of Deuteronomy. J? is differentiated from J* by the use of smaller type. 
Editorial material within each document is marked in the same way. P is not sub- 
divided into P*, P*, and R®, but P* is clearly indicated. Where there is serious division 
of opinion with reference to the analysis, brief footnotes cite the chief writers in support 
of the varying views. The text is organized in logical paragraphs, numbered con- 
secutively throughout each document, and in connection with each paragraph head- 
ing the corresponding paragraph numbers from the other documents are listed. 

The book does not claim any degree of originality for its subject-matter, but only 
for its arrangement. It reveals a vast amount of labor in checking up the views of 
many authorities, and it evidences sound caution in not departing too widely from the 
standard writers. Its aim is to give the situation regarding Hexateuchal criticism as 
it is generally accepted at the present time, not to indicate the lines along which 
Hexateuchal investigation is likely to run in the immediate future. The plan was 
well conceived and has been excellently executed. The proofreading is almost perfect. 
Procksch is everywhere robbed of his first c and Meissner is given but one s (pp. 158 f.). 
It is a sign of encouragement when the publishing house of a great church like the 
Methodist Episcopal sends forth such frankly modern works as this and the series 
of Introductions by Eiselen. May other church publishers hasten to follow. 


J. M.P.S. 


Lutz, Henry Frepericx. Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa. [Yale 
Oriental Series. Babylonian Texts, Vol. II.] New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. xii+41 pages and 57 plates. $5.00. 

The second volume of the Yale Oriental Series, consisting of Early Babylonian 
Letters from Larsa, puts one hundred and fifty-two new texts at the disposal of scholars. 
The volume is the work of H. F. Lutz, Ph.D., a former pupil of Professor Clay. 

Aside from the texts the book comprises a rendering of thirty-three of the texts, 
with an Introduction of six pages, lists of personal and divine names, and geographical 
references. This is primarily a text volume. It is to be much regretted that the 
original plan of the series, that, namely, of accompanying all texts by at least a tenta- 
tive interpretation, could not be carried out in this case. This applies with peculiar 
force to letter texts, and is the more to be deplored since the editor in the sample trans- 
lations seems to have sensed the original with a fair degree of success in this most 
difficult material. 

His chief failure appears to be in XVIII, where the mutilated line (12) has 
misled him. I would suggest li-ik-fa-i-i5-5u and render lines 11 ff., “I went to him 
and spoke as follows: let be given him as Abu-wakar has instructed me, ‘give a 
female slave.’ (He answered me), he shall pay me, had I not come to a slave owner ? 
I will give a female slave to no one. Send over thy messenger and let him give away 
a female slave” (i.e., see if he will do so). XXII, lines 29-21, might be rendered: 
“The oxen, to the city I have designated, they shall remove.” 

In the proofreading “by” in the heading of XXIII has apparently fallen 0 out 
and in I, line 13 (translation), the order of words is confused. 

The first appearance of the name a-ba-ra-ha-am in XXVIII (No. 15), line 12, 
(cf. Plate LVI) is of considerable importance and the discussion of its relation to 
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“Abram” and “Abraham” (pp. 5-7) offers a most suggestive solution of that prob- 
lem by regarding these various forms as dialectical variations of an original west- 
Semitic ‘“‘Ab-ra-ham,”’ which became “Abram” by migration to Babylonia and 
subsequently returned to the West as “Abraham.” 

The content of the texts translated deals principally with business relations, 
but is not without religious interest (cf. XXXI). The texts on the whole are very 
well preserved and well copied. Their complete elucidation should be well worth 
the effort. L. W. 


KRaELING, Emit G. H. Aram and Israel or The Aramaeans in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. New York: Columbia University Press, 1918. xvi+155 
pages. $1.50. 

To the average reader of the Bible the terms “Aram” and “Aramaean” mean 
little or nothing. Of course he knows that the language of Jesus was the Aramaic, 
which sometime somehow had displaced the Hebrew tongue in Palestine. Perhaps 
he will also remember that portions of the Old Testament were written in the Aramaic, 
but of the people from whom the Jews borrowed this language he will probably profess 
to know nothing. And yet this apparent dearth of knowledge is due to the fact that 
our English versions of the Bible render the terms which should appear as “Aram” 
and “Aramaeans” by “Syria” and “Syrians.” The “wars with Syria,” which form 
the subject of so many chapters of the historical books of the Old Testament, were 
wars which the Israelites fought with their first cousins, the Aramaeans. 

But with the Old Testament as practically our only source of information the 
history of these people remained obscure and our estimate of them was decidedly 
unfavorable. Now, however, numerous Assyrian inscriptions and an increasing num- 
ber of documents from the Aramaeans themselves enable us, if not to write an adequate 
history, at least to sketch the main outlines of the story of their development. As 
our author puts it: “Of the Aramaeans we know just enough to give an impression- 
istic design of who they were and what befell them” (p. 2). 

Dr. Kraeling’s “‘impressionistic design” is always interesting, readable, and 
scientific. The sources are never left out of consideration. Only in the case of some 
of the etymologies offered or accepted does the reviewer find himself at variance with 
the writer. But these are never put forward without proper caution, and in any 
case they have little bearing upon the main theme. 

The book deserves a wide reading. Its simple and easy style makes it stand out 
in striking contrast to so much of the recent literature on topics connected with the 
history of the ancient world. Nor does one feel that the author has any ax to grind. 
It is a book that will interest all students of the Old Testament, and it ought to entice 
many of these to make more frequent excursions into the larger history of the ancient 
Near East. D. D. L. 
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